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Memorabilia 





CITY OF NOTTINGHAM PUBLIC 
LIBRARIES 
ANNUAL REPORT OF THE ARCHIVES 
DEPARTMENT, 1959-60 


E City of Nottingham Public Library 

is a mode] for many local authorities 
in the care it takes of its archives and in the 
facilities it offers to scholars for their use. 
The Annual Report of the Archives Depart- 
ment for 1959-60 records that 803 manu- 
scripts were accessioned and that the total 
stock now consists of 11,466 items, with 
846 items deposited. Five hundred and 
nineteen manuscripts were consulted during 
the year, and 267 were repaired in the 
Library bindery. Among many interesting 
acquisitions the following call for special 
mention: 200 deeds relating to Wood- 
thorpe Grange Estate, 1596-1901; the 
records of Thomas Adams and Co., lace- 
makers, 1880-1950; 300,000 index cards 
relating to Nottinghamshire history, com- 
piled by the late W. E. Doubleday; the 
papers of the late G. F. Campion, 
archaeologist and authority on the under- 
ground caves of Nottingham. It is good to 
note that a collection is being made of 
modern literary manuscripts, and the addi- 
tion is recorded of the typescripts of two 


recent novels by local authors. Exhibitions 
given included the history of Lenton 
Priory; Newstead Abbey; handwriting 


through the ages; Nottinghamshire cricket, 
and bygone elections. 
W. S. MITCHELL. 


"THE April Notes and Queries will be 

concerned principally with Shakespeare 
and other dramatists of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. It will also contain 
the first instalment of a review article by 
Dr. E. J. Dobson on Mr. E. G. Stanley’s 
recent edition of The Owl and the Night- 
ingale. 





WE beg leave to state that we do not undertake 
to return communications which, for any reason, 
we do not print. 


Tue publishers am Pe | og to forward free 


specimen copies o a Q. to any addresses 
of friends which readers may like to send to them. 
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Literary and Historical | 
Notes 





TRADES UNION FARMS IN 
SHEFFIELD 


AN interesting illustration of the penetra. | 

tion of agrarian communitarian ideas 
into the Trades Union sphere is afforded by 
the brief history of the farms established 
near Sheffield in the eighteen-forties of the 
last century. 

In 1843, after six years of bad trade, 
distress in Sheffield reached a new level, 
The local organized trades (whose dwindling 
funds were supporting more than 1,000 
families) were stimulated to desperate action | 
to avoid complete “ decline and desolation”. 
By October, 1843, twenty-seven Sheffield | 
trades or branches of trades had enrolled in | 
one General Union.’ 

This determined effort to put local Trades | 
Union organization on an efficient basis was | 
) 





accompanied by the undertaking of a com- 
prehensive enquiry into means of dealing | 
with the distress. “Various plans were ' 
suggested . . . by intelligent and well-mean- | 
ing individuals ”, and local Trades Unionists | 
came publicly to recognize that “the | 
subject of spade husbandry was of the 
greatest importance ”.? 

Between March and July, 1843, the 
question of agrarian projects was carefully | 
studied by Trades Union delegates. The | 
advocates of such schemes argued that to 
put money into banks was merely to stimu- } 
late an economic system that was already 
over-productive.* It was pointed out that 
banks were unsafe and that the money paid 
to unemployed workmen in the normal way 
was sheer waste of capital.t Above all, it 
was reasoned, the possession of their own 
farms would enable local Trades Unions to 
“exercise an overwhelming influence on 
the demand and supply of their labour” 


1The Sheffield Iris, 23 September 1843, p. 7. 
This development stimulated an attempt to form 
a National Federation of Trades Unions. See 
S. and B. Webb, A History of Trades Unionism | 
(London, 1920), p. 187. ; i 

2 The Sheffield Iris, 22 April 1843, p. 2. 

3 Tbid., 25 March 1843, p. 6. 

4Some trades had been ruined by the collapse 
of Parker-Shore’s Bank in January 1843. I 

5 Ibid., 22 April 1843, p. 3. 
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In May, 1843, an out-and-out Socialist dele- 
gate called Horsfall recommended that each 
trade should contribute a sum of money 
towards the purchase of a farm, “and that 
a practical farming man should be em- 
ployed to superintend the cultivation”. 
“The people ”, said a delegate called Ward, 
who was a reader of The Northern Star, 
“were not their own capitalists, but this 
would be a stepping stone towards it”’.® 

Although some Sheffield trades appear to 
have been suspicious of agrarian schemes 
from the beginning, others embarked on 
such projects with enthusiasm. On 25 
March, 1847, the Britannia Metal Smiths 
leased eleven acres of land with two 
cottages, a cowhouse and stabling at £33 
per annum at Gleadless Common Side. 
The first sod was turned on 1 April, 1848, 
and a dozen or so smiths put to work. The 
men received 14s. per week with an addi- 
tional sixpence for each child under 
thirteen. A carter was employed and a 
professional gardener was appointed as 
manager. A shop in Sheffield was bought 
to sell produce at current market prices.’ 

By 1848 the Edge Tool Grinders had 
acquired a farm of sixty-eight acres at 
Wincobank “‘ with a view to employing their 
surplus hands”, and the File Hardeners had 
secured a large farm in the same area.° 

These interesting minor ‘agrarian experi- 
ments do not appear to have survived the 
prosperity of the early eighteen-fifties. Dr. 
Pollard, in a recent study, makes no men- 
tion of their existence in that period.’ Yet, 
in spite of their short existence and limited 
nature, the farms do point to the growth of 
a more moderate and constructive attitude 
in the Trades Unions of the period, a 
development of great consequence in the 
social history of this country. 


Sheffield. 


_*Ibid., 25 March 1843, p. 6. It is perhaps 
significant that Feargus O’Connor’s Land Scheme 
ultimately secured 620 members in Sheffield, their 
payments totalling £839. Barnsley, with a popula- 
tion of 13,000, produced 345 members paying £557, 
and it was said that ‘perhaps no other town 
entered more enthusiastically into the scheme than 
Barnsley”. See The Sheffield Independent, 27 
we _ p. 8; The Sheffield Local Register, 
ol. 1, p. , 
™The Sheffield Iris, 13 April 1848, p. 8; The 
Sheffield Times, 19 August 1848, p. 5. 

®The Sheffield Iris, 27 April 1848, p. 8; 
Sheffield Local Register, Vol. 1, p. 453 
°S. Pollard, A 
(Liverpool, 1959), 


JOHN SALT. 


History of Labour in Sheffield 
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“ COAL-HOUSE” 


E.D. records this word from 1555, with 

* a note that “ Bishop Bonner used the 
one belonging to his palace as a place of 
confinement during the Marian persecu- 
tion (1553-58) ”. 

M.E.D., under col. n. (2), 4.(b), takes the 
word in its ordinary use back to 1405, but 
offers no example of its application to a 
place of confinement. 

But there is an example as early as 1465, 
in a letter written by J. Payn, formerly a 
servant of Sir John Fastolf, to John Paston 
the eldest. He describes his arrest and 
imprisonment in the Marshalsea, where he 
was “ thretenyd to haue ben hongyd, drawe, 
and quarteryd, and so wolde haue made me 
to haue pechyd my maister Fastolf of 
treson. And by cause that I wolde not, 
they had me vp to Westminster and ther 
wolde have sent me to the cole house at 
Wyndsore”. No doubt the lexicographers 
missed this occurrence because it is misread 
in Gairdner’s edition of the Paston Letters 
(1875 edn., No. 99; 1904 edn., No. 126), 
following Fenn’s text of 1787 (for the manu- 
script’ was not available to Gairdner), as 
gole, presumably understood as “jail”. 

The letter was written in 1465, but the 
events it narrates took place in 1450. Payn 
writes as if this use of a coal-house was 
perfectly familiar; so that it is clearly more 
than a century older than the O.E.D. quota- 


tions suggest. Norman Davis. 
Oxford. 


1 Now B.M. Addit. MS. 43491, f.1. 


CHARLES BRIETZCKE’S DIARY 
(1764) 
Communicated by Miss ELMA HalILey 
(Continued from ccvi. 63) 


Thurs. Ist. March. Frost of Nights, & 
Thaws at noon—very cold & dirty Streets. 
My Ld desir’d I would buy him a picture 
at Langford, but I could not get [it] tho’ 
I bid 71. Guineas—see Ld. Barrington with 
My Ld. in his Closet, who spoke to me, but 
he is a little sneaking Fellow, for he 
promised when I supp’d with him at Lady 
Harrington’s to speak of me to Ld. Halifax. 


Mor & I went to Burnthwaite’s to buy 
some Shirts, I see Miss Pyke there, but if 
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I cannot have the Pleasure of seeing her 
elsewhere to speak to her it will not do I 
am afraid, I like her Looks very well indeed 
& am quite at her Devotion, am doubtfull 
of her not being acquainted with her drank 
Tea & suppd in my Grandrs Room 


Sat. 3rd. My Ld. sent for me & desir’d I 
would buy him a Picture, at Langfords, I 
bid 44 Guis, but could not get it;—This 
may make me better known to my Ld.—I 
wrote him word to Bushy what I had done 
—Mr. Morin’s very ill pleased with the 
Office & spoke his Sentiments (pretty 
openly for him) to me upon the Subject, 
he is a Slave to be sure 


Sun. 4th. At Chapel & walkd with Gren- 
field & Blondeau in the Park, & Sists there. 
Drank Tea at Ld. Lindores with Capt. 
Lesley, Capt. Douglas, & many of their own 
Nation 


Mon. 5th. My Ld. approved of what I 
had done for him & was very civil etc. 
Hopes of being better acquainted with him 
etc. make me go thro’ the vast Labor I 
have continually—See Miss Pyke going in 
at her Door in my way to Geoes Coffee 
mo." 


Tues. 6th. Grandr rather better, consider- 
ing Weather, age & all but She alters in the 
main & her Temper is not always of the 
sweetest, which her J//ness sours very much 
I believe, & makes it somewhat excusable— 
tonight in Drury Lane Boxes to see Pro- 
vok’d Husband & Fairy Tale, see Miss 
Davison there, Mr. Stanley & young... 


Wed. 7th. Frank as great a Plague as his 
Master, a sad Thing to have to do with 
such unnatural Wretches—His Master I 
entirely give over, & have no hopes of —& 
shall have no Care about for the future— 
All that I have had, has done more harm 
than good, as well to him as to myself—Mr. 
Weston little better. attended as it was my 
Night a sad Fire in St. Gile’s see it rage 
terribly, pitied the owners—Prince hanged 
for forgery 


Thurs. 8th. Govrs Melville & Grant with 
Mr. Sedgwick who is bad Coy & does not 


21 George’s Coffee House, near Temple Bar, 
Strand. 
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talk much he is so hurried, at the Office to | 


finish any American Duplicates which | 


write all myself, know not how it will turn | 


out, hope well 


Frid. 9th. Mr. Martheille din’d with us, 


& a Capt. Jolly of Jack’s Acquaintance, | 


am amaz’d at this Impudence in inviting | 


People to Dinner where he is an Intruder | 
himself, but he does Nothing wrong in my 


Mor. & Sists opinion 


Sat. 10th. My Ld. in Town till 2. tiresome 
always to attend there. Hopes carry me 
on & a Knowledge of my Dependency. 
Drank Tea at Fanny Roworth’s with 
Marriot an old Schoolfellow who is in 
Orders 


Sun. 11th. At Chapel but see Nothing of | 


Miss Pyke, tho’ I passed her Window, am 
very wretched I don’t know her to hint, my 
Mind to her which I believe must be done 
by writing as I have no other Opportunity. 
—walkd with Fanny Roworth & Nancy 


Mon. 12th. See Miss Barlow by the 
Parade, & spoke to Russel who was just 
come from Paris Miss Barlow is a pretty 
Girl—in going from my Lds. spoke to 
Lady Harrington & her Daugrts She offer’d 
me her Ticket for Carlisle Ho. next Thursy 
was very civil & does me great Honour 
indeed of which I am very sensible, & don't 
deserve so much 


Tues. 13th. See Miss Pyke in her Room & 
her maid dressing her, went to George's 
Coffee House, & when I returned see She 
had Compy.—sorry I was not one. 


Wed. 14th. Think daily of Miss Pyke— 


~~ 


attend at My Lds. till 2. or longer, then to | 


the Office & so home which is my daily 
Track—Indeed were it [not] for the Hopes 
of some Change upon Mr. Weston’s quit 
ting the Office it would not do. 


Thur. 15th. Mr. Weston grows better but 
continues weak as must be expected—full 
dressed myself in my Pompadour,”” & went 
to Drury Lane Boxes to the RI. Sheperd 
see Jack there & spoke to him again—from 
thence I went to Carlisle House where there 


22 The lovely deep crimson which the French call 
rose. 
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was the finest assembly of Company I ever 
see—Lady Harrington, Mrs. Williams Miss 
Davison & every Body there—I did not 
dance, reflected on the pleasant vanity & 
unpleasantness of Dissipation, & had quite 
a Glut of Entertainment Royer & Schutz 
subscribe but never offer me their Ticket 
—I dont want it 


Frid. 16th. Met my Ld. at his Door going 
in, he was mighty civil, & indeed always is 
—a most beautiful fine Day, which I 
sacrificed there till 1/2 past 3. at his House 
—but it was a Sacrifice to my Duty— 


Sat. 17th. Council sat at the Council 
Office upon Ld. Cardigans Claim to the 
Island of St. Vincent & St. Lucia, by virtue 
of a Grant to the late Duke of Montagu 
in 1722—Mr. Weston blooded again—he 
can never be fit for the Office again, but 
he quits 1000£. pr. annm; which I suppose 
it was near to him, with some Reluctance, 
he certainly took Care of himself, whatever 
he ommitted for others. met Sedgwick 
after I had been at Geoes Coffee Ho. in the 
Meuse, who desir’d I wod meet him at My 
Ld’s. Ho. which I did at 8. & staid till 
near 11. 


Sun. 18th. Lay in Bed on Sunday Mss as 
Iam always fatigued with the Work of the 
Week past. at Chapel but see Nothing of 
Miss Pike tho’ She was there I heard— 
walkd with fanny Roworth in the Park then 
Miss Hayes & Miss Rogers—Drank Coffee 
at Geoes Coffee Ho. after Dinner, & 
Bennet came in there, I just mov’d my Head 
to him, which is more than I shall do again 
—He is not yet married to the agreable 
Miss Horn—sat at Home the rest of the 
Evg. 


Mon. 19th. Mr. Eagland my Deputy in the 
Alienations?* died last Wedy, I have 
appointed Mr. James Horsfall to succeed 
him—I was with him a little while ago— 
the Papers give him a great Character—at 
George’s Coffee Ho. but did not see Miss 
‘ss, opened tonight, very early 
indeed 


Tues. 20th Sedgwick fore’d to turn Clerk 
he told me tho’ good humourdly enough— 


*°“*Charles_ Brietzcke appointed clerk of 
Endorsements in the Alienation Office. Feb. 1763.” 
An office under the Lord Chancellor, in the King’s 
Bench Walk, Inner Temple. 
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he was a Clerk many Years, longer than I 
may be perhaps, & not in so good an office 
but Times change—with some anxiety I 
look for Mr. Weston’s Resignation in Form 
to see what I shall be done with—at 
George’s Coffee Ho.—and had a Lr. from 
Geoe agreeing to go with Ld. Clive to the 
E. Indies if I will assist him decently & get 
him a Birth, I went to the Bedford & see 
Sr. Richard Betenson who I spoke to about 
George & he entered into it & seemed to 
think I might succeed & he promised me his 
assistance—if he is really sincere, & how 
can that be known from such a Wretch’s 
Behaviour especially for some time past, he 
may once more extricate himself by going 
to India which he never can do here—My 
Grandr seems to think it wod do, if one can 
get him a Birth—we had a good deal of 
Talk, She mentioned the Occasions I have 
had to sour my Temper, which is too true 
with both my Brors. & advised me not to 
feel so much, which prays much upon one, 
I think not to the purpose, tho’ very much 


Wed. 21st. Mr. Sedgwick (who is always 
employ’'d & bad Company by that means 
to be in a Room), said he would not 
continue Secretary for a Time for 10000£ 
p.ann. & indeed I do not wonder at it, for 
it is very laborious. 


Thur. 22nd. At George’s Coffee House with 
Jack but did not see Miss Pyke, it turned 
out rainy, so I sat at home & read Ld. 
Clarendon’s History of the Rebellion 


Frid. 23rd. At Dinner we talked of Miss 
Pyke. Mor says She has near 50,000£ She 
owns a great part of Clare Market,”* Addis 
the Butcher hired a place of her at a great 
price—Every Body speaks well of her.— 
Got my Lord to see Govr Ellis, who is 
esteemed a very sensible able Man, & is 
pleased to be very communicative upon all 
occasions to me—He was the last Lord 
Egremont’s great Confidant & much 
esteemed as a clever Man in Commercial 
Affairs by Lord Halifax. 


Sat. 24th. Very busy at my Lords & do 
entirely the Business of a Private Secry 


24 Clare Market and Butchers Row were at the 
back of St. Clement’s, off the Strand. In 1790 the 
houses there were some of the oldest remaining 
in London, they were built for the pioneers of the 
migration of the nobility from the City, westwards ; 
and were demolished about 1800. 
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Sun. 25th. See Miss Pyke after Chapel 
going out at the Gate, it spit & I did not 
follow her—I walked in the Gardens—at 
Night went to the Office, where they were 
busy all Day, Wace went to Bushy, I had 
my Share of it for I staid till 12 at Night, 
till Wace returned—Sad Hours & Sad 
Hopes in such an Office 


Mon. 26th. Heard from Milburne that Mr. 
Smith died last Saty—He was private 
Secry. to Late Ld. Egremont, & Naval 
Officer of the Grenades which is a good 
Place—I told Mr. Sedgwick of it but I 
suppose if he thinks it worth his having he 
will not get it for me, waited till 6. for my 
Ld. & had not dined till past 7. 


Tues. 27th. Much Business daily, no Re- 
laxation for me which is too much—went 
by Miss Pykes House but hardly ever see 
{her] at the Window, pass’d Burnthwaite’s 
but did not see her—am very uneasy on 
her acct: as by what I have heard of her 
Character etc. I should like her very much, 
& I have, on my Side, little or Nothing to 
recommend me, busy at Night at the Office 
tho’ dined at 5. & few attend there, some 
Alteration must take Place when Mr. 
Weston leaves us 


Thurs. 29th. Passd Miss Pyke’s, & see her 
but She did not look, yet seemed to smile, 
She had Compy I wished to be one 


Frid. 30th. Drank Tea at Mr. Farren’s & 
had a Dance & spent the Evg: I had Miss 
Farren for a Partner & met Mr. Donaldson 
an old Schoolfellow at Watt’s—I did not 
know of the Dance & walked past Miss 
Pyke’s but did not see her 


Sat. 31st. My Ld. given me the Business 
of a Private Secry.—It may turn out well, 
but I find altogether very heavy, Drank 
Tea with Mrs. King, etc. Miss Farren & 
Miss Pitt, at the Office 


(To be continued) 


THE MIDDLESEX MAGISTRATE 
IN “DAVID COPPERFIELD ” 
(THE final instalment of David Copper- 
field, published in November, 1850, 


contains a chapter entitled “I am shown 
two interesting penitents ” which was recog- 
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nized at the time as an attack on th) 
Government’s _penological _ experiments, 
particularly the Model Prison at Pentop. 
ville. The reviewer in Fraser's, and con. 
temporary penologists, rightly detected the 
influence of Carlyle’s Latter Day Pamphlet, 
“Model Prisons”, published in March of | 
that year, and later commentators have | 
noted the connexion between this passage | 
in the novel and several articles appearing | 
about that time in Dickens’s magazine, 
Household Words.‘ What seems to have 
escaped comment is that Dickens specif 
cally, and inaccurately, associates this | 
prison-system with the Middlesex magis. 
trates. I shall try to suggest a reason for | 
this inconsistency in the satire. i 

The episode is somewhat artificially | 
introduced, mainly to enable Dickens to | 
satirize the Pentonville régime; as Professor | 
Kathleen Tillotson remarks, this is the only 
topicality in the novel.* David’s former 
schoolmaster, Mr. Creakle, now retired 
from teaching and become a magistrate, 
shows him “the only true system of prison | 
discipline; the only unchallengeable way of 
making sincere and lasting converts and 
penitents—which, you know, is by solitary 
confinement”. The two “ model prisoners” ) 
who evoke the proud delight of Mr. Creakle 
and his fellow-magistrates turn out to be 
Uriah Heep and Mr. Littimer, who get in 
some splendid parting shots against their 
old enemy. David, of course, realizes that | 


Fraser's Magazine, xlii (December 1850), 707-10; 
cf. W. L. Clay, The Prison Ghaplain, 1861, 255 
(“In the spring fof 1850] Carlyle flung ‘ Model 
Prisons’ at the belaboured system; and in the } 
autumn Dickens, in the final number of ‘ David 
Copperfield’, gave it the unkindest cut of all... 
The rattling fun of the caricature told powerfully 
with the British public . . .”). In Household 
Words, see Dickens’s ‘‘ Perfect Felicity’ and “ Pet | 
Prisoners” (6 and 27 April 1850), and W. H. 
Wills’s ‘‘ The Great Penal Experiments” (8 June 
1850), all specifically attacking Pentonville. Possibly 
the Middlesex Magistrates were referring to David 
Copperfield when they repudiated, in the April 
1851 Report of the Visiting Justices, House of | 
Correction, Coldbath Fields, all the recent “* insinv- 
ations and efforts, calculated to impugn the care 
of the Magistracy in the management of Prisons, 
Lunatic Asylums, and other County Affairs’ 
(p. 11). Or possibly they were referring to their 
difficulties with the Mr. Rotch mentioned below, 
who was attacking them from an_ opposite 
direction. 

2 Novels of the Eighteen-forties, Oxford, 1954, 
p. 93 note; cf. John Butt and Kathleen Tillotson, 
Dickens at Work, 1957, pp. 174-5. 


1**Charles Dickens and David capo 
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their penitence is humbug, and so do the 
warders; the only comfort this excursion 
offers is that “‘ Perhaps it’s a good thing... 
to have an unsound Hobby ridden hard; 
for it’s the sooner ridden to death”. Mr. 
Creakle—who seems only nominally the 
same man as the brutal schoolmaster of 
fifty chapters earlier—is twice identified as 
a “ Middlesex Magistrate’, and twice also 
in the manuscript Number-Plan Dickens 
had noted “‘ Creakle, as a Middlesex Magis- 
trate”, “‘ Middlesex Magistrates Separate 
System”. But there are several anomalies 

“Mr. Creakle was power- 





involved here. 
ful” at the prison here depicted, which is 
clearly Pentonville (at least, as Dickens 
viewed it}—but no magistrates, from 
Middlesex or elsewhere, had any authority 
there. As The Times remarked, a few years 
earlier and in another connexion: “ Have 
the magistrates of Middlesex the right of 
inspecting the prison at Pentonville, which 
is situate within their county? No such 
things”.* Pentonville was a Government 
prison, for the supervision of which a special 
Board of Commissions had been appointed 
by Parliament. Its inmates were men con- 
victed of relatively serious offences; Uriah 
and Littimer, both of whom have been 
sentenced to transportation (Uriah, at least, 
for life), would certainly be serving their 
first year in Pentonville, not in a local 
prison. Magistrates controlled only the 
local prisons, for offenders whose sentences 
did not exceed three years. 

Moreover, Creakle and his colleague are 
shown to be not only gullible about their 
charges’ “penitence”, but also absurdly 
solicitous about their comfort—the quality 
of their beef and cocoa. The committee 
of Middlesex Magistrates responsible for the 
county gaols changed its composition from 
election to election, but in general they bore 
throughout the 1840s and 1850s a well- 
deserved reputation for severity and for not 
pampering their prisoners. Thus, the 
separate cells in their two Houses of Cor- 
tection, Coldbath Fields and Tothill Fields, 
were in 1850 and for some years afterwards 
notably unpleasant; they were ill-ventilated, 
and had no artificial light or heat, though 
Prisoners were confined to them for twelve 
hours a day at all seasons. Henry Mayhew 

5 David Copperfield, Chapter LXI; Dickens at 
Work, pp. 172-3 


‘The Times, i1 January 1844, article on “ Prison 
Discipline ’’. 
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protests several times against this scanda- 
lous barbarity, in his Criminal Prisons of 
London. “Either the cells at Pentonville 
are wantonly luxurious”, he remarks, “ or 
those at Coldbath Fields disgracefully 
defective While David Copperfield was 
appearing, the Governor of Coldbath Fields 
—G. L. Chesterton, a close friend of 
Dickens—gave evidence to the Select Com- 
mittee on Prison Discipline; there was, he 
affirmed, no system of heating his prison in 
general, and no form of heat in the cells. 
“Nor do I think it at all necessary”, he 
continued: the opposite danger, of overheat- 
ing the prison and thus enervating the 
prisoners, was decidedly the greater. As 
Chesterton’s books on his prison days show, 
he was a decidedly strict and unsentimental 
Governor, though a humane man; he says 
that his magistrates almost always backed 
him up, and clearly he would have had no 
patience with the methods of Mr. Creakle.® 
Nor would the Governor of the other 
Middlesex correctional prison, Tothill 
Fields: Lieutenant A. F. Tracey had similar 
views on prison-discipline, and he also was 
an intimate friend of Dickens. 

A third anomaly about this episode is 
that the Middlesex gaols did not follow the 
Separate, or Solitary, System (which is 
specified in the text of the novel, and in 
the Number-Plan). Coldbath Fields was, 
indeed, the main English exemplar of the 
great rival scheme, the Silent System. 
These terms should, perhaps, be explained. 
From the 1820s onward, all prison-reformers 
agreed that the main defect of the bad old 
gaols was the “contamination” caused by 
the indiscriminate herding-together of 
prisoners of all kinds—young and old, 
casual and habitual, petty and dangerous. 
Attempts to “classify ”’ them, according to 
the offence for which they had been sen- 
tenced, effected little improvement, so most 
reformers demanded either the Separate or 
the Silent System. Under the former, 
prisoners spent most of their time in their 


5 


5 Henry Mayhew and John Binny, The Criminal 
Prisons of London. p. 324: cf. pp. 409, 431, 469- 
70, on the severity of the Middlesex prisons. 
Though this book was published in 1862, the 
material for Mayhew’s chapters (in which these 
references occur) was collected in the late 1850s. 

6 Parliamentary Papers, 1850, XVII, questions 
8537. 8547: cf. questions 5077 ef seq., 8529 ef seq. 
Cf. G. L. Chesterton’s autobiography, Peace. War, 
and Adventure (2 vols.. 1853), and his Revelations 
of Prison Life (2 vols., 1856). 
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cells; elaborate precautions were taken to 
prevent their seeing and recognizing, let 
alone talking to, one another, and on such 
communal occasions as chapel-services or 
exercise the men wore masks, and the 
women veils. The Silent System, however, 
allowed prisoners to work together (“in 
association”) but forbade them to talk or 
Otherwise communicate with one another. 
From the mid-1830s, successive Govern- 
ments, influenced by their Inspectors of 
Prisons, supported the Separate System; 
Pentonville, opened in 1842, was explicitly 
a *“ Model Prison” to show the advantages 
of this régime. By the end of the ’fifties, few 
local authorities held to the Silent System— 
Middlesex being conspicuous among the 
laggards (to adopt the view of the Govern- 
ment, and of most ‘“ advanced” penologists 
of the day), though Coldbath Fields and 
Tothill Fields had come continuously under 
severe criticism from the Prison Inspectors, 
from 1837 onwards, for this reason.’ 

The Middlesex Magistrates had, however, 
adopted the Separate System in one of their 
prisons, the Clerkenwell House of Deten- 
tion, rebuilt between 1845 and_ 1847. 
Separation was even more rigidly enforced 
than at Pentonville, and the Magistrates 
were criticized not for softness but severity.® 
Certainly, what Dickens would regard as 
pious humbug could be detected at Clerken- 
well, was in Mr. Creakle’s prison: the Chap- 
lain reported, in 1848, that he “ generally 
found the prisoners cheerful; and from 
the circumstances of their being kept sep- 
arate much more open to the impressions 
of moral and religious instruction”.® But 
Clerkenwell was not a penal establishment: 
it catered for unconvicted persons awaiting 
trial, and the average stay there was seven 


7 Their Second Report had consisted largely of 
an extended attack on the Silent System, as 
overated in Middlesex (Parliamentary Papers, 1837, 
XXXII, 1-128). Cf. Sidney and Beatrice Webb, 
English Prisons under Local Government, 1922, 
ak. 
” 8 Hepworth Dixon, The London Prisons, 1850, 
pp. 228-31. 

® Report of the Visiting Justices, 
Detention, Clerkenwell, Michaelmas 1848, 9 
(Middlesex County Record Office, O.C. 39/85, 
kindly communicated to me _ by the County 
Archivist, Miss E. D. Mercer). Chaplains generally 
favoured the Separate System, partly for this 


House of 


reason; and the proponents of this System usually 
gave much greater emphasis to “reformation”, 
particularly through religious influences, than did 
the Silent System enthusiasts, who tended towards 
a more deterrent view of punishment. 
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days. 
often acknowledged that untried prisoners 
should receive different treatment; for 
instance, it seemed unjust to force them to 
work at oakum-picking or the treadmill— 
favourite expedients at Coldbath Fields— 


Even supporters of the Silent System | 


while it was even more important to prevent | 


the corruption of the untried, some of whom 


might be innocent. So, despite their adopt. | 


ing it at Clerkenwell, the Middlesex Magis- 
trates could not fairly be identified with the 
Separate System; as we have seen, they 
persisted with the Silent System for their 
convicted prisoners, for years after David 
Copperfield. 

There is, however, one contemporary 
suggestion that the Middlesex Magistrates 
were other than severe—the only one | 
have been able to trace. In February and 
March, 1849 (over eighteen months before 
the Creakle episode was written), Punch 
published a cartoon, “How to make 
Convicts comfortable; or, Hints on Prison 
Discipline’, and a “‘ Letter from an Inmate 


~ 


of the House of Correction to a Friend”. | 


The cartoon shows the inmates of an un- 
specified prison enjoying various luxuries (a 
Turkish bath, deep armchairs, pots of ale, 
cups of chocolate, pipes of tobacco); a 
pageboy enquires of one, whether he would 
prefer some oakum-picking or treadmill 
exercise, and he replies, ‘““Oh, give my 
Compliments to the Guv’ner, and say i 
shan’t come out today. I don’t feel well”. 
That Middlesex was here understood, is 
clear from the “ Letter” about “ the Ches- 
terton Hotel”, so-called after “‘ our worthy 
governor”. The prisoner regrets that only 
two months of his six are left: ‘‘ We have 
our baths, and every luxury that could 
be described”. The treadmill is being 
discontinued , and trades or “genteel 
businesses” are taught gratis.'° The back- 
ground of these jokes was the vociferous 
indignation of some of the Middlesex 
Magistrates, at the decline of the treadmill; 
females were not allowed to use it after 
1847, and now men were having less of it, 
partly because the prisons were full, so that 
turns had to be shorter, and partly because 
the permitted maximum had been cut on 
medical grounds. At a Magistrates Meet- 
ing early in 1849, one magistrate complained 
that the Middlesex prisons were full because 


Ye 17 February and 10 March 1849 (xvi, 
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they no longer excited fear and detestation; 
they should be renamed the Chesterton 
Arms and the Tracey Hotel, and fortified, 
not on the inside against would-be escapers, 
but on the outside against pleasure-seeking 
intruders. Another magistrate spoke scorn- 
fully about the industrial training given at 
Coldbath Fields, and about the follies of 
Prison Chaplains: this was Sir Peter Laurie, 
a familiar butt both of Punch and of 
Dickens, who for once could feel a kinship 
with him in this suspicion of the Chaplains’ 
influence." 

Perhaps this slight mitigation of the 
severity of the Middlesex prisons was 
remembered and _ satirized by Dickens, 
eighteen months later, but in fact the 
changes of policy were not extensive. In 
the year of David Copperfield, Hepworth 
Dixon found the treadmill still prominent 
at Coldbath Fields, while Tothill Fields 
offered no occupations at all except the 
treadmill and oakum-picking. Dixon de- 
plored this, though he admired the Silent 
System. A decade later, Mayhew found 
Coldbath Fields still the great exemplar of 
the Silent System, and still relying heavily 
on the treadmill (the drill for which he 
describes in detail) and on other “ useless ” 
hard labour such as shot-drill and crank- 
work, while Tothill Fields still had no 
industrial work.’? The alarm of Sir Peter 
Laurie and his fellows need not be taken 
seriously: Sir Peter was always making 
diehard remarks of surpassing foolishness, 
to the delight of Punch—branding as 
“visionary philanthropists” anyone who 
dissented from his views that no thief was 
ever reformed, and so on."* Even among 


The Times, 28 May 1847, 2 March 1849. The 
Coldbath Fields magistrates, in their Michaelmas 
1849 Report, acknowledged a recent tendency “to 
tender confinement rather a boon than a punish- 
ment”, particularly to juveniles and vagrants; to 
counteract this, they had now lowered the diet, 
and had introduced shot-drill ‘tas a substitute for 
other labour that was only nominally ‘hard’” 
(p. 7). Shot-drill consisted of passing heavy 
cannon-balls from man to man, putting them on 
the ground, and picking them up again. 

2 Dixon, The London Prisons. pp. 246, 254; 
Mayhew and Binny, The Criminal Prisons, pp. 299- 
307, 328-55, 420. Dickens, however, wrote in the 
“Pet Prisoners” article that “the Magistrates of 
Middlesex have almost abolished the treadmill ”’. 

18 Punch, 16 September 1848 (xv, 125): cf. IV, 
206: XII, 213. It is possible, though (I think) 
unlikely, that Punch in 1849 was laughing not at 
the Middlesex régime but at the Blimpish magis- 
trates like Laurie who considered it too “soft”. 
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the Middlesex Magistrates, Sir Peter seemed 
notably harsh and reactionary, though their 
policy was, in general, closer to his than to 
to his opponents’ ideas. What, then, made 
Dickens satirize the Middlesex Magistrates 
for policies and failings which, as a body, 
they lacked? JI suggest that he was here 
enjoying a private joke against one of them, 
Mr. Benjamin Rotch, J.P. 

Dickens had come into contact with 
Rotch during his many visits to the Middle- 
sex prisons, to recruit girls for Urania 
Cottage. This ““ Home for Fallen Women ” 
was financed by the rich Miss Burdett- 
Coutts, but planned and run by Dickens 
with the help, chiefly, of the prison 
governors, Chesterton and Tracey. There 
are several references to Rotch in his 
correspondence. Just before Urania Cottage 
opened, he mentions his suspicions about a 
candidate from Coldbath Fields: “.. . she 
was produced to me by Mr. Chesterton .. . 
as a model. She was the matron’s model, 
and the head female turnkey’s model, and 
the peculiar pet and protegée of Mr. Rotch 
the magistrate who is a very good man, and 
takes infinite pains in the prisons—though I 
doubt his understanding of the company he 
finds there”.’* The alleged gullibility of 
Mr. Rotch, and the vocabulary of “‘ model ” 
and “pet”, seem to anticipate Dickens’s 
Household Words article on “ Pet Prison- 
ing”, and the Creakle episode. Six months 
later, relations between Dickens and Rotch 
have clearly deteriorated. He writes to 
Miss Burdett-Coutts about another Cold- 
bath Fields candidate for the College, who 
was later to disappoint them: “In case you 
should, by any evil chance, in visiting Ston- 
nell, encounter a magistrate of the name of 
Rotch, let me advise you to say nothing to 
him, either of her, or the Home. For what- 
ever is said to him, he is as certain to pervert, 
if it should suit his purpose, as the Sun is 
to rise tomorrow morning”’.'* The animos- 
ity between Dickens and Rotch continued, 
and was paralleled by Rotch’s opposition to 


14 Tetters from Charles Dickens to Angela 
Burdett-Coutts 1841-1865, ed. Edgar Johnson, 1953, 
p. 104 (3 November 1847). Cf. Chesterton, Reve- 
lations, 11, 197: ‘*No sooner had a_ prisoner 
subscribed to teetotalism, than he easily convinced 
Mr Rotch of his ‘ innocence ’.” 

15 Tbid., p. 118 (22 May 1848). Cf. Chesterton, 
ibid., p. 191: ‘‘a man who, to say the least, would 
— to any wily expedient to attain his own 
ends”’. 
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Dickens’s friend Chesterton, the Governor. 

Chesterton devotes a dozen pages of his 
Revelations of Prison Life to the difficulties 
which Rotch caused him. Describing his 
co-operation with Dickens over Urania 
Cottage, he notes that “‘ my good offices ... 
were impeded by a late magistrate, who 
perversely insisted . . . that Miss Coutts had 
no right to confer within these walls, nor 
was it ‘to be tolerated that Mr. Charles 
Dickens should walk into the prison when- 
ever he pleased’”.*® Moreover, Rotch 
“attempted, with much asperity, to depre- 
ciate the writings of Mr. Dickens ”’, exclaim- 
ing that his remarks on prisons in American 
Notes had been “ blown to the four winds 
of heaven, by the works of Mr. Adshead! ” 
As Chesterton notes, Adshead was “a rabid 
separatist”, whose Prisons and Prisoners 
(1845) was mainly concerned to defend the 
Separate System against Dickens and The 
Times, to attack Coldbath Fields and most 
other London prisons, and to proclaim the 
merits of the Pentonville variety of the 
Separate System. Rotch, as his invocation 
of Adshead suggests, was a separatist: the 
“contamination of Gaol Association ” was, 
he said, “almost electrical, . . . so rapidly 
does it take effect”, so he proposed “an 
entire separation day and night from all bad 
Companions”’.’’ Rotch was praised by 
another of Dickens’s fiercest antagonists 
over penology, the Reverend John Field— 
a further circumstance which would not 
endear Rotch to him.'* But neither in his 
separatist views nor in his attack on Dickens 


16 This, and the following quotations from 
Chesterton, come from Revelations, II, 186-7, 191- 
203. Rotch was dead before this book appeared ; 
he died in 1854, aged sixty. A Barrister at Law. 
he had been a magistrate since 1829. and one of 
the Visiting Magistrates at Coldbath Fields for 
many Sessions between 1831 and 1849. 

17 Benjamin Rotch, Suggestions for the Preven- 
tion of Juvenile Depravity, Printed for Private 
Distribution only, 1846, pp. 12, 8. A copy of 
this rare pamphlet is available in the London 
School of Economics Library. Miss A. M. Pollard, 
Head of the Reference Services, Middlesex County 


Libraries, kindly drew my attention to this 
pamphlet and its whereabouts. 
18 Rev. J. Field, Prison Discipline; and _ the 


Advantages of the Separate System of Imprison- 
ment, 2nd edn., 1848, I. 381 note. -Dickens refers 
to this edition of the book at some leneth, and 
with much scorn and resentment, in the ‘Pet 
Prisoners’ article written a few months before the 
Creakle chapter. For Field’s attacks on Dickens 
(“shameful . . . scandalous’’, etc.), see I, 105-8. 
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did Rotch carry his fellow-magistrates with 
him. One of them, indeed, countered with 
heavy irony about the contrast between the 
obscure Mr. Dickens and “the immortal 
Adshead ”—a rebuke which, Chesterton re. 
called, “told forcibly”. 

Rotch’s other activities at Coldbath Fields 
were such as to arouse the derision of 
Dickens and others. A zealous teetotaller, 
Rotch insisted on lecturing to the prisoners 
on the evils of drink; he favoured those 
prison officers who accepted his ideas, and 
was very gullible about prisoners who took 
the pledge (in circumstances where the 
pledge was virtually meaningless). At 
length, writes Chesterton, “in his converse 
with these men, he seemed to be asolutely 
bereft of ordinary penetration”. Making 
wild promises—which he could not fulfil— 
to obtain pardons for suitable men who 
would emigrate to Australia, he insisted on 
bringing live sheep into the prison, day after 
day, for demonstrations and practice in the 
art of shearing. As “ Drinkwater Rotch, 
the Sheep-shearing Magistrate”, he became 
the object of “universal ridicule” in the 
popular press. (Sir Peter Laurie got an 
easy laugh, by interrupting Rotch’s speech 
at the 1849 meeting with a cry of “ sheep- 
shearing ”’.)'® Chesterton was much em- 
barrassed by this sort of publicity about his 
prison, and persuaded the magistrates to 
restrain Rotch from activities which, in his 
view, betrayed “the warped imagination 
and puerile designs . . . of an erratic mind” 
—whereupon Rotch became the bitter 
enemy of Chesterton and his prison, seizing 
every Opportunity to attack and disparage 
them. The episode seems, indeed, to have 
badly damaged the morale of the prison 
staff and their loyalty to their Governor and 
to one another. Writing in 1854, Chester- 
ton referred to “ the sub-current of calumny 
and detraction under which I have, more or 
less, for the last seven years, suffered in 
this place”.*° It was in 1846-7 that Rotch 
had begun his Temperance campaign, and 
in 1849 that he was halted. 

Chesterton’s account of Rotch may be 
unfair, though doubtless this was how 
Dickens saw him too. Such other evidence 
as I have been able to find suggests that 
Rotch was a hardworking and good-hearted 


19 The Times, 2 March 1849. 
20 Report of the Visiting Justices, February 1854, 
p. 13. 
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magistrate, though indeed somewhat gul- 
lible,2* and certainly a difficult and irascible 
man. It was tactless, for instance, to launch 
a public attack on his brother-magistrates 
and on Chesterton soon after being ejected 
from power at Coldbath Fields. As soon 
as he was away from the prison, he wrote, 


. a wicked crusade was immediately 
commenced against all the warders and 
sub-warders who had signed the temper- 
ance pledge. The governor insulted 
them; the subordinates designated them 
as ‘ Rotch’s Saints: ’ a petition was signed 
for an increased allowance of beer to be 
brought into the prison, and accorded by 
the Visiting Justices, my successors in 
office; while the petition is kept as a test 
offered by certain of the warders to all 
new-comers, and if they refuse to sign it, 
they are set down as Teetotalers, and soon 
hunted out of the prison.?? 


As the tone of this letter suggests, Rotch 
was an energetic but a trying colleague. He 
did some good work in the prison, encour- 
aging domestic tendencies in the female 
prisoners by writing “some suitable and 
excellent tracts for their guidance in humble 
culinary occupations, and in economic 
cookery, . . . which are freely distributed to 
Prisoners on their discharge whose conduct 
has been irreproachable ”.?* Similarly, his 
pamphlet on Juvenile Depravity contained 
sensible proposals for reforming boys before 
they become confirmed criminals; here and 
eleewhere—as in his wish to replace the 
treadmill by some other form of hard 
labour**—he stood for the reformative 
rather than the deterrent view of punish- 
ment. Dickens was not a Sir Peter Laurie, 
but he did not share Rotch’s optimism about 
reforming criminals—certainly not through 


*1E.g., The Times had a_ leading article (18 
November 1842) criticizing him for allowing bail 
to an accused man who was both rich and mani- 
festly guilty; a month later it reported with satis- 
faction that the prisoner had jumped his bail, as 
anyone could have foreseen (14 December 1842). 

*2Letter from Rotch, printed in An Inquiry into 
» ++ Juvenile Depravity, by Thomas Beggs, 1849, 
p. 179; cf. pp. 152, 178. Rotch’s Temperance 
campaign is described and welcomed in the Report 
of the Visiting Justices, January 1847, p. 7. 

*3 Report of the Visiting Justices, Michaelmas 
1847, p. 12. 

*4The Times, 28 May 1847. Cf. Report of the 
Visiting Justices, Michaelmas 1848 (which Rotch, 
as Chairman, wrote), expressing the hope that soon 
all the treadmills would be superseded by work- 
shops (p. 7). 
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a régime of piety, trust and kindness. Like 
his friend Chesterton, he thought deterrence 
through severity an important part of prison 
discipline, though not to the exclusion of 
some reformative devices for young or first 
Offenders. Neither of them wanted the 
treadmill abolished. Dickens, indeed, was 
typical of the “common-sense school” of 
penology in his day. His strong, sometimes 
fierce, adherence to the deterrent view of 
punishment led him to oppose the advanced 
penologists of the day, who saw that the 
treadmill and its equivalents were “ use- 
less”, in being not only unproductive but 
also unconducive to moral regeneration. 
On the other hand, he was probably right 
in feeling sceptical about the pious protesta- 
tions of convicts, which were too readily 
credited by many Prison Chaplains and men 
like Rotch; the system whereby many 
privileges depended on the Chaplains’ 
reports was an invitation to humbug. 

If Iam right in seeing Rotch as an under- 
lying, though unrecognized, subject of the 
Creakle episode, this is a further example 
of a trick of Dickens’s mind which was first 
pointed out, I believe, by Dr. K. J. Fielding. 
Every reader of Dickens is aware of his 
satire on identifiable social institutions; 
here in David Copperfield, “ soft’ methods 
of prison discipline, and specifically the 
Pentonville experiment in separate confine- 
ment. What had not been noticed is that 
Dickens sometimes also indulges in private 
jokes, even at the expense of the consistency 
of his satire; he introduces personal refer- 
ences which, though topical, were neither 
spotted nor meant to be spotted. Their pur- 
pose, says Dr. Fielding, ““ was not so much 
satire for the amusement of the readers, but 
because they delighted Dickens himself and 
stimulated his zest in writing”.2* From 
Chesterton’s account and from Dickens’s 
letters, it is clear that there were some old 
scores to be paid off against Rotch; present- 
ing him as Mr. Creakle may have seemed 
an agreeable, if esoteric, way of doing so. 


P. A. W. COLLINS. 
Leicester. 


25K, J. Fielding, ‘‘ Edwin Drood and Governor 
Eyre’’, The Listener, 25 December 1952, p. 1083. 
Dr. Fielding produces other examples of this pro- 
clivity in ‘* Charles Dickens and the Department 
of Practical Art”, Modern Language Review, 
xlviii, 1953, 270-7, and in ‘* Martin Chuzzlewit and 
aden Liberator’ ”, Notes & Queries, cxcviii, 1953, 
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NEW LETTERS OF SIR WALTER 
SCOTT: 1813-1831 
(Continued from ccvi. 72) 


To William Laidlaw, 28 January, 1825.*° 
Address: Mr William Laidlaw/ Kaeside/ 
Melrose 
Postmark: JAN H 28 A 1825 
My dear Willie 

I am truly sorry that it is quite impossible 
for me to do what you wish me** In using 
any patronage of a public nature intrusted 
to me I have always set aside every feeling 
of private friendship and regard to personal 
convenience whenever they interfered with 
the duties for which the patronage must be 
exercized 

The Sheriff Substitute a very important 
officer in our jurisprudence must be a 
person bred to the Law and _ habitually 
familiar with its technical details. On this 
subject there have been of late strict regu- 
lations but if such did not exist the necessity 
does not appear to me less imperative to 
choose a man of business familiar with the 
details of judicial procedure. I had to 
explain this to Maxpopple*® who had formd 
the same wish with you. I think and have 
long thought of Andrew Lang*® as one who 
will fill the situation well if he likes to take 
it. Formerly I believe such appointments 
were granted with less strict attention to 
publick motives but having always dis- 
approved of such & known much evil to 
result from them I could not with con- 
sistency have imitated the examples 

Our matters here are now in full train 
The young folks*’ will be married on the 
3 feby Thursday & come out to Abbotsford 
that night when I will send Dalgleish** to 


43 Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 

44 Presumably, as the letter indicates, to obtain 
the office of Sheriff Substitute of Selkirkshire for 

idlaw; see Letters, VIII, 503-504, 506, for 
Scott’s comments on the various applicants for the 
position. 

45 William Scott of Raeburn (1773-1855), Scott’s 
distant relative, styled Laird of Maxpopple during 
his father’s lifetime. His commission as Sheriff 
Substitute is dated 10 February, 1825. 

#6 Andrew Lang (1783-1842), who succeeded his 
father as Sheriff Clerk in 1805, grandfather of 
Andrew Lang the writer. 

47 Scott’s elder son and his daughter-in-law, Jane 
Jobson (18012-1877): see William §. Crockett, 


Abbotsford (London, 1905), p. 152. 
48 William Dalgleish opened his memoirs of 
Scott with this marriage and subsequent visits to 
hore: see G. E. Mitton, ed., ‘* Memoirs of 
William Dalgleish, Butler to Sir Walter Scott”, 
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have things ready for them. I hope we will 
soon meet afterwards and I am sure you 
will forgive me for not doing what I gladly 
would have done had [it] not been in my 
apprehension a wrong thing. 

I am always 

Very truly yours 
Edinr. 28 January Walter Scott 


To William Laidi:w, 2 February, 1825,” 
Address: Mr William Laidlaw/ Kaeside/ 
Melrose 
Postmarks: FEB H 2 A 1825; TOO LATE; 
Add: 1/2 
My dear Willie 

I am truly sorry that any interest which 
I can have in the disposal of the Bailliary 
of Melrose have [sic] been long since be- 
spoke two deep first for the benefit of Mrs 
Erskines®® family if that can be managed & 
secondly for John Ushers son®* of whom 
I have a good opinion. It would not in any 
event have suited you at all. It would be 
very inconvenient for the Buccleuch family 
not to have a man of business in that situa- 
tion to look after the casualties due from 
the vassals upon changes of property and 
so forth not to mention political agencies to 
which your habits and education are quite 
foreign. You would only have a larger 
house & more demands on your hospitality 
without the means of meeting them and 
though the farm is good I have heard 
Charles Erskine®® poor fellow complain of 


Cornhill Magazine, 1xx (June 1931), 738-754, Ixxi 


(July 1931), 75-93, (August 1931), 213-231. 

49 Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 

50 The Bailiery had become vacant on the death 
of Charles Erskine. Mrs. Barbara Erskine, his 
widow, was the only daughter of George Pott of 
Todrig. Y ; 

51 James Usher. There is a curious reference to 
a Mr. Usher in Florence Emily Hardy, The Early 
Life of Thomas Hardy, 1840-1891 (New York, 
1928), p. 313. She writes: “ At Springwood they 
[Hardy and his wife] met at dinner one evening 
old Mr. Usher, aged eighty-one, who had known 
Scott and Lady Scott well, and whose father had 
sold Scott the Lat called Huntley Burn”. But the 
land sold by Usher to Scott in 1817 was never 
called Huntleyburn. It was called Toftfield. There 
were two farmhouses and Scott renamed one 0 
them Huntleyburn. John Usher’s son James died 
about 1839 and therefore could not have met 
Hardy at Springwood Park. James had one brother 
(a half-brother) John but he does not seem to fit 
into the Hardy picture. Indeed, none of the Usher 
family seems to fit. But the son of John Usher 
mentioned in this letter must be James, and James 
Usher never met Hardy. i re 

52 (1771-1825), 9th Laird of Shielfield, writer in 
Melrose, Sheriff Substitute of Selkirkshire 1800- 
1825. 
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the rent. What you should have and I 
heartily wish I could help you to it is a 
factory of some extent & importance but 
you love of justice [sic] too well ever to 
understand law and your judgement and 
acuteness would rather put you wrong than 
right in cases where form and precedent 
must decide everything. I spoke to Sir 
Adam Fergusson who quite agrees [it is] to 
no purpose to mention the matter to Lord 
Montagu®® as we could not put it into a 
form which we thought could recommend 
it to his favourable notice. 

Andrew Land [for Lang] has dis- 
appointed my expectations and refused the 
Sheriff Substitutes situation—which I now 
feel my self at liberty to give to Maxpopple 
providing he resides at or near Selkirk. He 
had a regular legal education and though I 
may have a little extra trouble yet with 
Andrew Langs assistance he will do well 
enough. 

Our young folks start for Abbotsford 
tomorrow at One o’clock I suppose. You 
will see them long before I can the illness 
of two of my brethren®* keeping me a close 
prisoner at the Clerks table. 

I am always very truly yours 
Walter Scott 
Edint. 24, february 


To James Hope, 24 June, 1825.°° 
Address: James Hope Esq/ Lord Presidts. 
Chambers/ Hill Street 
[Endorsed in another hand]: 1825 I think 
JH 
My dear Sir 

I fear your father®® will think me as bad 
as an Irish rapparee if I consent to your 
despoiling Granton of his arms to gratify 
my antiquarian whims.*’ However I will 


53 Henry James Montagu-Scott, Baron Montagu 
of Boughton (1776-1845), uncle of the young Duke 
of Buccleuch who succeeded when thirteen and 
for whom he acted as guardian; Scott consulted 
Montagu where he would have consulted the Duke. 

54 Sir Robert Dundas (1761-1835), created a 
baronet in 1821, and Robert Hamilton (1750?- 
1831), legal writer and genealogist. The two were 
in 1825 the Principal Clerks in the First Division 
along with Scott. 

55 Historical Society of Pennsylvania. James Hope 
(1803-1882), third son of Lord Granton, was later 
Deputy Keeper of the Signet. 

56Charles Hope, Lord Granton (1763-1851), 
Lord President of the Court of Session. 

57On the outside of the walls of Abbotsford 
Scott built in old stones carrying the coats of arms 
of his friends, but there are none from Granton. 

e shell of the house was finished by January 
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accept of this proffered kindness of yours 
on one condition which is that you will 
look in upon me at Abbotsford with the 
Solicitor®* if possible and see whether your 
presents are disposed of according to their 
merit. We shall be at home the whole 
season & have at all times enough of 
bachelor room so that you can hardly take 
us amiss Believe me very much 
Dear Mr James 
Your truly obliged 
Walter Scott 

Edinr. 24 June 


To Messrs. Longman and Company, 15 
November, 1826.°° 
Address: Messrs, Longman & Coy 

Pater Noster Row 

St. Pauls 
Postmark: 7.NIGHT.7; 
[partly illegible] 

Sir Walter Scott proposes to be in the 
City tomorrow between eleven & twelve 
o’clock and would be happy to find Mr 
Longman®® or Mr Rees in the Row as he 
wishes to see them before leaving London 
for the North 
25 Pall Mall 


From Basil Hall, 26 February, 1827.% 
8 St. Colme Street Monday 
26th Feby 1827 


15.NO; 1826 


My Dear Sir 

If you think I can be of the least service 
to you in America, I beg you will use no 
ceremony in employing my best exertions & 
heartiest zeal. 

I am well aware that there is extreme 
difficulty in making any profitable arrange- 


1823, so that if the date of this letter is certainly 
1825 the Granton stone could not have been 
inserted. Some stones in the garden walls have not 
pos been identified, though so far no evidence 
as been found to connect any with Granton, but 
it is possible evidence might come to light. Lord 
Granton occupied Granton Castle, or Royston 
Castle as it was also called, and the stone was 
presumably to come from it. The castle was 
completely demolished between 1920 and 1929. 

58 John Hope (1794-1858), eldest son of Lord 
Granton, Solicitor General of Scotland. 

59M. E. Saltykov-Shchedrin State Public Library. 

60 Presumably Thomas Norton Longman (1771- 
1842), the publisher. 

61 National Library of Scotland. Hall (1788- 
1844) was author of travel books and a captain in 
the Royal Navy. He travelled in North America, 
1827-1828, and published an account of his travels 
in three volumes in 1829. His frank criticism of 
American customs excited the utmost indignation 
in the United States. 
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ments with the American Publishers; but it 
has occurred to me that this may in fact 
arise from the want of a trustworthy & 
acive agent—&, therefore, if you think I 
can by my personal exertions on the spot, 
make any useful bargain for you at New 
York, for Napoleon,** I beg you will calcu- 
late with confidence on my diligence, & 
exact obedience to your instructions. 

I go tomorrow morg to London & shall 
be back in about 3 weeks; after which we 
shall proceed to Liverpool where we 
embark about the middle of April & hope 
to reach America by the first week in June. 
You will be able to judge therefore whether 
or not I can be of any service. At all 
events, I hope you will not think me over 
officious in offering to negociate any such 
matter—which in truth I have no business 
to meddle with: —only, I thought it possible 
you might like to take advantage of the 
circumstances of a friend going to those 
parts, where the whole arrangements may 
turn upon points which might be within the 
reach of his sincere good will to accomplish. 

I remain My Dear Sir 
Ever Most Truly Yrs 
Basil Hall 


To Miss Cunningham, c. February-June, 
1827.°° 
Dear Miss Cunningham 

I send you Lord Francis Gower’s Ghost 
Story®™ which I think you will be amused 
with. Permit me to say that when you are 
finished entirely with Mr Petrie** whom no 
one can have less occasion to study I will 


62 The Life of Napoleon Buonaparte, Emperor 
of the French (Edinburgh, 1827). 

63 Jagiellonian Library. I have not been able to 
identify Miss Cunningham. The letter must have 
been written between 10 Feb. 1827—the day Scott 
received the Tale of the Mill—and 30 June 1827, 
when he quitted Walker Street. 

64 Almost certainly his Tale of the Mill. See 
Journal, 10 Feb. 1827, p. 232, n. 2. The copy that 
Scott received is not in the Abbotsford Library 
Catalogue: it may be bound up however in a 
miscellaneous and still uncatalogued volume. Lord 
Francis Leveson-Gower (1800-1857), later Egerton, 
— Earl of Ellesmere 1846, translated Goethe’s 

aust. 

65 Adam Petrie, Rules of Good Deportment, or 
of Good Breeding, for the Use of Youth (Edin- 
burgh, 1720). See the Abbotsford Library 
Catalogue, p. 110. See also The Antiquary, chapter 
39, where Scott refers to the work. Charles Kirk- 
patrick Sharpe made an etching based on this book, 
and his original drawing hangs in the Armoury at 
Abbotsford. It is reproduced in Etchings by 


Charles Kirkpatrick Sharpe (Edinburgh, 1869). 
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take the liberty of applying to you for that 
precious volume as I wish to put it into 
another shape. I am very respectfully your 
most obedient Servant & old acquaintance 


Walter Scott 
2 Walker Street®® 
friday. 


To Basil Hall, c. 30 March, 1827.°’ 
My dear Captain Hall 
I will send you my letters on Monday 
along with the proof sheets to the printer, 
Bonaparte long emperor of the world has 
now only one subject in poor me and rules 
me very hard.** I am sorry we lose you for 
so long a track of time yet I am glad you 
are going to America because you are a 
true bearer of the olive branch 
yours truly 
signed W Scott 
I agree with you entirely about Lockhart” 
N.B. (In Capt Halls handwriting) 
This was written from Abbotsford on or 
about the 30th March 1827. 
{In another hand:] This is a letter (copied 
by Capt. Basil Hall) from Walter Scott, 
which was left by Capt. Hall when in 
Baltimore with Mr Mac Tavish’ for 
perusal, and which unfortunately was 
thrown by him by mistake into the fire 
instead of the envelope. To repair the loss 
he wrote to his sister in law the Marchioness 
Wellesley”? to obtain another letter from 
Sir Walter for the Captain, which she did, 
& this is the Copy of it given to me with 
the accompanying letter to Lady Wellesley 
affixed to it. 
Robert Gilmor”? 
Baltimore 13 Dect. 
1830 


66 Scott lived at 3 Walker Street. 

67 Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 

®§ Scott had been at work on the Life of 
Napoleon since 1825, Letters, IX, 206, and was 
pushing himself to complete it: see Letters, X, 
176-177, 183 

69 As Hall’s letter to Scott is not in the Walpole 
Collection it would be almost impossible to find 
out what Hall’s reference to John Gibson Lockhart 
was. 

70John Lovat MacTavish, British Vice-Consul 
and later, it appears, Consul at Baltimore. He 
married Emily Caton (d. 1867), 3rd _ surviving 
daughter of Richard Caton and sister of Marianne, 
Marchioness Wellesley, for whom see note 73 
below. 

71 See note 73 below. 

72 (1774-1848), Baltimore merchant and patron 
of the arts: see National Cyclopaedia of Ame 
Biography, XI, 402. 
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To the Marchioness Wellesley, 3 March, 
1828.”° 
Address: Most Noble/ The Marchioness of 
Wellesley/ &c &c &c 

No, 6 [Not in Scott’s hand.] 

I am too proud Dear Lady Marchioness 
to obey your Ladyships commands. I only 
wish they had related to a circumstance of 
more importance and which would have 
better shown my wish to oblige you I feel 
the sympathy however due to the destroyer 
of a note having myself by accident thrown 
into the fire the Envelope of an autograph 
letter of Napoleon of which I thought I 
should never have heard an end The 
present loss which I have restord by copy- 
ing the card over again would prove in any 
event of much inferior value 

Walter is now Major of his regiment and 
doing duty I believe at Hampton Court 
having left Ireland last year My daughter” 
offers her most respectful compliments & I 
beg your Ladyship will make my own 
respects acceptable to My Lord Marquis 
whose kindness I have not forgotten” I 
am very respectfully Dear Lady Marchion- 
ess Your Ladyship’s most obedient humble 
servant 
Edint. 3 March Walter Scott 


To Dionysius Lardner, September, 1829.”* 
Sept. 1829 [Not in Scott’s hand.] 
Dear Sir 

Two posts ago I sent you the sheets that 
are stereotyped. I send you revised sheets 
as far as Z.77 Some of these have been 


73 Historical Society of Pennsylvania. Mary Anne 
(later Marianne) Caton (17897-1853), 2nd but 
eldest surviving daughter of Richard Caton (1763- 
1845), of Baltimore, and Mary, his wife, daughter 
of Charles Carroll of Carrollton. She married first 
Robert Patterson, whose sister married Napoleon’s 
brother Jerome, and second on 29 October 1825, 
as his second wife, the Marquess Wellesley. Two 
of her younger sisters also married British peers. 
Scott had a good opinion of her: see Letters, IX, 
275, 320. The letter is dated from internal evidence. 
Walter obtained his majority in early February, 
1828, see Letters, X, 382. 

7 Anne (1803-1833). 

75 Richard, Marquess Wellesley (1760-1842), Vice- 
toy of Ireland 1821-1827, had entertained Scott 
during his visit to Ireland in 1825, and made Scott’s 
son Walter one of his aides de camp: see Letters, 
IX, 194, 245, 267. 

6 Historical Society of Pennsylvania. Dionysius 
Lardner (1793-1859), editor, scientific writer, and 
lecturer, was born in Ireland and educated at 
Trinity College, Dublin. 

™ Presumably Scott is referring in this letter to 
The History of Scotland, 2 volumes, which was 
finished by November 1829. The actual pagination 
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through my hands before but my correc- 
tions have not been adopted. I hope they 
will be soon corrected. I have about two 
pages to send you which comes [sic] in at 
342 and will complete volume 1st Volume 
2 will begin at p. 343 & I trust all will get 
on well 

I will embrace your proposal of deferring 
the publication of volume second till febru- 
ary first—I will beg you to look over the 
sheets & see that they are are [sic] all in 
order that there be no delay in London. 

I am dear Sir very truly yours 
Walter Scott 

Abbotsford 


Wednesday— 


To Anne Scott, 8 February, 1831.”* 

Address: Miss Scott 
Abbotsford 
Melrose 

Postmark: 8 Feb. 1831. 
My dear Anne 

I received Miss Russell’s kind letter.’* I 
have been living here quite in clover had I 
not had the unpleasant sense of want of 
communication. Mr. Cadell*® and his wife 
have been extremely kind and after noise 
and tumult all night in the hotel®? where the 
people were however very civil I was ex- 
cellently accommodated here Mrs. Skene‘? 
proposed having received you had you 
come to town but it will be much better 
not and I will bring all Dr Abercrombie’s 
advice** He has just been here I will be 
off by half past nine tomorrow and with 
you at Abbotsford to dinner by five o’clock 
All well and Mr Fortune promises good 
fortune** Ever your affectionate father 

Walter Scott 

Edinrt Tuesday night 
You can send peter to Torsonce if this 
reaches in time*® 


of the first volume is i-x, 1-352, but Scott may 
well have been off eight or ten pages in his calcula- 
tions. Volume one was reviewed at the end of 
November, but the second volume did not appear 
till February 1830. 78 Abbotsford. 

79 Probably Miss Anne Russell, sister of Sir 
James Russell of Ashestiel, d. 1859 in his 78th 
year. 80 Robert Cadell (1788-1849), publisher. 

81 Mackenzie’s, Castle Street, a 

82 Born Jane Forbes (1787-1862), daughter of Sir 
William Forbes of Pitsligo, married James Skene, 
1806. 83 See note 86 below. 

84James Fortune, maker of spine-machines, 
trusses, artificial legs, etc.: see Letters, XI, 466. 

85 Peter Matheson, Scott’s coachman, often met 
the public coach at Torsonce, a house seven miles 
north of Galashiels on the left bank of Gala water. 
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To John Abercrombie, 7 August, 1831.%° 
My dear Doctor 

As I have an opportunity to send you a 
card by Mr Caddell [sic] I cannot do less 
The seton is put in and seems to do very 
well The only vexation is perhaps owing 
to my rising so early as I am plagued with 
an eternal drowsiness and sleep will even 
creep on me during the day I think*’ 
however it is merely common lassitude*® 
for I can work with the constant use of 
strong medicine and I am always up from 
six o’clock precisely till ten at night and as 
you mentioned this as an unpleasant symp- 
tom I am induced to avail myself of this 
opportunity to notice that it is the only one 
which continues to affect me If I am 
suddenly awakened from this sort of 
lethargic fit I quite lose the power of 
speaking and of selecting the words which 
should express my meaning. Clarkson*® 
once calld when I was suffering under this 
disabling species of feeling but seemd to 
think it was owing entirely to sleepiness as 
I rise so early. If you had a moment & 
thought the thing®® of consequence I will 
be obliged to have your opinion 

Yours very truly 

7 August Walter Scott 
Abbotsford 


To William Dundas, 15 August, 1831.%" 

Address: The Right Honble 
Lord Register of Scotland 
Arniston 
Gore Bridge 

Postmarks: AUG: C 15 A: 1831; MEL- 
ROSE; Addl: 1/2 
My dear Lord 

I will be extremely happy on many 


86 Historical Society of Pennsylvania. John 
Abercrombie (1780-1844), eminent Edinburgh 
physician and, according to D.N.B., from 1821 
“one of the chief consulting physicians in Scot- 
land”. The letter is dated from internal evidence: 
it was only after the stroke of April 1831 that the 
medical men recommended a seton and that Scott 
agreed to one: see Journal, 28 and 29 April and 
5 May, 1831, pp. 538, 540-541. 

87 Scott has written “‘ thiks ’’. 

88 Scott has written “ lassiture ’’. 

89 It is impossible to be sure which Dr. Clarkson 
Scott refers to: Ebenezer or his son James, or 
~~ “~ Letters, VI, 139, n. 3, IX, 349; Journal, 
63. ". 1. 

rg: word is uncertain: Scott may have written 
os in ai 

Saltykov-Shchedrin Public 


SIM. CE. State 


Library. William Dundas (1762-1845) was Lord 
Clerk Register of Scotland. 
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accounts to receive the Duke of Laval 
Montmorency” both as an attached servant 
of Charles 10 and as a friend of your 
Lordship I was extremely sorry to miss a 
distinguished part of the Royal party from 
Holy Rood for not guessing at their 
approach I was unfortunately out riding. 
I should be proud to have attempted to 


show that I had not forgot the kind notice | 
with which he received me in Paris in | 


[Scott has forgotten or neglected to put in 
the year]. But unluckily I did not learn 
the great honour done to my roof till | 
came home long after the party had gone. 
I shall hope to be favourd with a note of 
the day of M. Duke Montmorency’s 
approach to Abbotsford since I may be 
out though I cannot be engaged as the 
Duchess retains some exercize of their 
authority. 

I am with respectful compliments to Mrs 
Dundas® your Lordships obliged & faith- 
ful servant humble Servant 

in fair weather or foul 
Walter Scott 


DaviD BONNELL GREEN. 
Boston University. 


(Concluded) 


%2 Presumably Anne Pierre Adrien, duc de Laval 
Montmorency (1767-1837). He was ambassador at 
London, 4 Sept., 1829, and after the Revolution of 
1830 he retired into private life. When Charles X 
came to Holyrood Montmorency doubtless joined 
him there. 

93 Mary (d. 1855) daughter of the Hon. James 
Stuart-Wortley-Mackenzie. 


“A TALE OF TWO CITIES ” 
AND GIN-DRINKING 


AT vivid scene in A Tale of Two 

Cities, the opening incident in Chapter 
V, “The Wine Shop”, gives the reader his 
first glimpse of Paris—the other city of the 
tale. The four earlier chapters had dealt 
only with England. But now, in Chapter 
V, we are suddenly introduced to Paris in 
a scene as bizarre and grotesque as any in 
Dickens. The action takes place in front 
of the Defarge wine-shop. A large keg of 
wine, being unloaded from a wagon, drops 
on to the cobblestones, splits, and bursts. 
Its contents spill into the gutter. Moments 
later a crowd forms around the pool and 
the débacle of wine-drinking from the 
street begins. This scene is not only 
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picturesque, but functional. The stained 
hands of the crowd are symbolic. The 
dread word “ Blood” is written in red wine 
on a wall. Faces acquire “a tigerish smear 
about the mouth”. The horrors of the 
blood-bath to come are prophesied. 

This scene interestingly parallels in certain 
respects an actual event that took place in 
London a year or so before Dickens wrote 
this portion of the novel. This event was 
reported by The Illustrated London News 
on 23 January, 1858, under the caption 
“Gin-drinking to Death”. 

Gin-drinking to Death. An inquest was 

held on Monday on the body of a labour- 

ing man named Michael Fitzgibbon, aged 
twenty-five, whose death resulted from 
gin-drinking in the street, under the 
following circumstances:—On Friday 
week the deceased, in company with two 
fellow-labourers was passing through 

Coleman-street in the City, when a pun- 

cheon of gin that was being lowered from 

a waggon was stove in against the kerb- 

stone, and the liquor began to “run like 

water” down the gutters. Such a chance 
of getting drunk for nothing was too 
precious to be lost by a man of the 
deceased’s habits, and, seizing a pint 
pewter pot from the barrow of an 
adjacent costermonger, he cowered down 
and commenced ladling the spirit into his 
stomach at a rapid rate. Having got what 
he could by means of the pint pot, he 
went down on all fours set to lapping up 
the fluid in dog fashion. One of his 
comrades tried to dissuade him from 
taking any more, but without avail. 

Having drunk until he could take no 

more, he rose from his devotions but in a 

minute or so became unable to stand. 

He was accordingly placed on the coster- 

monger’s barrow and wheeled home to 

his lodgings at No. 11, Russell-place, 

Great Coram-street. On bringing a 

surgeon, which was done immediately, 

life was found to be quite extinct. 


In spite of the differences in the nature 
of the alcohol consumed and the number of 
people involved, the basic situation of 
drinking spirits from the street is common 


to London fact and Paris fiction. Is this a 
Matter of coincidence? It is entirely 
possible. The “gin-drinking” incident 


occurred all of thirteen or fourteen months 
before Dickens is likely to have written the 
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wine-shop scene. Moreover, the story was 
inconspicuously placed inside a large news- 
paper. Yet the issue of 23 January, 1858, 
could have made its way into Dickens’s 
hands, for he was then living at Tavistock 
House on fashionable Tavistock Square. 
One is tempted to conjecture whether 
Dickens might possibly have noted the 
picturesque incident and recalled it, con- 
sciously or subconsciously, while writing 
A Tale of Two Cities. 

The main idea of the novel, Dickens 
reveals in his preface, had been conceived 
while acting with his children and some 
friends in the summer of 1857 in Wilkie 
Collins’s drama of The Frozen Deep. 
Dickens did not, however, get down to 
serious work until shortly before publica- 
tion. The novel appeared serially during 
the spring, summer and fall of 1859. Of 
course, the dropping of a wine keg from a 
loaded cart might have occurred not in- 
frequently in Dickens’s day and the topi- 
cality of the “ gin-drinking ” incident suffers 
by the time lapse of over a year. But it is 
interesting to speculate whether the great 
novelist might perhaps have immortalized 
an incident of London life on the cobble- 
stoned streets of Paris. 


GEORGE MCCELVEY. 
Duke University. 


“HEART GOES OUT” 


IN the O.E.D. under Go, v., 85r, the 
earliest example is dated 1884, but it 
can be traced back further: 

1842 Mrs. BROWNING Elizabeth Barrett to 
Miss Mitford (ed. Betty Miller, p. 130) 22 
Aug. But my hands are tied while my heart 
goes out to you in full devotion. 

1860 Georce Exior Mill on the Floss 
I. 1. vii. 292. Maggie’s heart went out to- 
wards this woman whom she had never 
liked, and she kissed her silently. 

Ibid., I. mm. ii. 311. Her heart went out 
to him with a stronger movement than 
ever, at the thought that people would 
blame him. 

1860 GeorGe ELioT Lett. to Miss Sara 
Hennell 27 Aug. (in Life, by J. W. Cross, 
II. 270). My heart goes out with venerating 
gratitude to that mild face. 

1871-72 GeorGe Extiot Middlemarch Iil. 
v. 1. 121. After collecting papers of 
business which she wished to examine, she 
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locked up again the desks and drawers—all 
empty of personal words for her—empty of 
any sign that in her husband’s lonely brood- 
ing his heart had gone out to her in excuse 
or explanation; and she went back to 
Freshitt; with the sense that around his last 
hard demand and his last injurious asser- 
tion of his power, the silence was unbroken. 


It is convenient to cite here also the 
following example of the corresponding 
verbal substantive “ outgoing (of heart)”: 

1871-72 GEORGE ELIoT Middlemarch IV. 
vil. Ixxxi. 301. She felt a great outgoing 
of her heart towards Rosamond. 


D. J. Barr. 
Toronto. 


HARDY AND SHAKESPEARE 


A RECENT re-reading of The Return of 

the Native more than once gave the 
writer the impression that the novelist was 
being influenced, perhaps unconsciously, by 
a tragedy of Shakespeare’s. Subsequent 
consultation of the only articles connecting 
Hardy and Shakespeare given in the 
C.B.E.L. and its Supplement (viz. those in 
the Shakespeare Association Bulletin, vols. 
ix and xiii) revealed that they only refer to 
the Preface and one direct quotation of 
Shakespeare in this novel. It is surprising 
that the intimate parallel with King Lear 
was not noticed. 

The crisis of The Return of the Native 
lies, it will be remembered, in Eustacia’s 
refusal to admit Clym’s mother to her 
house, since it is this disappointment and 
physical exhaustion from the double journey 
that bring on Mrs. Yeobright’s death with 
all that follows; and the setting is a desolate 
heath. It was exclusion by his daughters 
and exposure on a desolate heath, although 
this time to the storms of winter, not the 
heat of summer, that turned Lear mad. 
Without pressing verbal parallels attention 
may be drawn to two passages: 

(1) Shut out. . . . Can there be beauti- 
ful bodies without hearts inside? I think 
so. I would not have done it against a 
neighbour’s cat on such a fiery day as 
that. (p. 355 of pocket ed.) 

Goneril is (presumably) beautiful, and 
heartless. Of Regan her father says: “Let 
them anatomise Regan and see what breeds 
about her heart”. 
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Cordelia exclaims: 
Mine enemy’s dog, 
> had bit me, should have stood that 
night 
Against my fire. 
and Gloucester: 
If wolves had at thy gate howled that dern time 
Thou shouldst have said, ‘Good porter, tum { 
the key’, 

All cruels else subscribed. f 
(2) When Clym_ suspects Eustacia’s 
relations with Wildeve, and turns the | 
letters out of her desk, he says: Can you 
read, Madam? . .. Do you brave me? 
Do you stand me out, mistress? . .. Don't 
look at me with those eyes as if you 

would bewitch me again. (p. 407-8) 


Although there are no verbal similarities 
this time, one can feel Albany arraigning his 





“dame” and “lady” in the “no tearing” | 


speech of Lear, V, iii. 

Hardy published his novel in 1878; but it 
was not till 1895 that he wrote this conclu- 
sion to a short preface: 


It is pleasant to dream that some spot 
in the extensive tract, whose south-western 
quarter is here described, may be the 
heath of that traditional king of Wessex 
—Lear. 

Was it the re-reading of his own earlier 
work, or just a remembrance of the mood 
in which he had written it, that caused him 
to make this reference to that tragedy of 
Shakespeare with which he probably felt 
the deepest sympathy? Curiously enough 
it was in the following year, August, 1896, 
that Hardy took lodgings in Stratford and 
began reading King Lear, to finish it at 
Dover (Later Years of Thomas Hardy, 


p. 54). R. E. C. Houcuton. 
Oxford. 


TWO RARE BIRDS IN HARDY’S 
“THE RETURN OF THE NATIVE” 


[IN the course of my research on another 

aspect of Hardy, I noticed that he fairly 
extensively annotated his own copy of The 
History and Antiquities of the County of 
Dorset by John Hutchins, which can be 
seen in the Dorset County Museum 10 
Dorchester. Most of the notes are con- 
cerned with genealogical, archaeological or 
architectural details, but although there is 
no note in his hand beside the passages 
quoted below, it is obvious from them that 
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Hardy was well acquainted with the natural 
history section of the introduction in 
Volume I of Hutchins: 


A cream-coloured courser had used to 
visit this hill, a bird so rare that not more 
than a dozen have ever been seen in 
England; but a barbarian rested neither 
night nor day till he had shot the African 
truant, and after that event cream- 
coloured coursers thought fit to enter 
Egdon no more. (The Return of the 
Native, ch. X; Macmillan’s standard 
pocket edition of the Wessex Novels, 1949 
reprint, p. 100.) 

Cursorius Europagus, Yarrell. The 
Cream-coloured Courser. This is a native 
of Africa, and may often be seen in 
Egypt. . . . In Yarrell’s third edition, 
there are only four recorded examples of 
this bird having been met with in Great 
Britain. J. E. Harting, Esq., however, in 
his handbook, enumerates twenty-one. 
In the year 1853, the present Lord Digby, 
while following the hounds, observed, 
with the practised eye of a sportsman, a 
strange bird on Batcombe Hill. The late 
Earl of Ilchester, next day sent his keeper 
Walton (still living) in search of it, who 
killed it. The bird proved to be the 
Cream-coloured Courser, and is still in 
the possession of the present Earl. (The 
History and Antiquities of the County of 
Dorset, by John Hutchins, 3rd edition, 
1861, vol. I, Introduction, p. cxxi.) 


The second bird is the bustard. 
same paragraph Hardy writes: 


A bustard haunted the spot, and not 
many years before this five and twenty 
might have been seen in Egdon at one 
time. (The Return of the Native, p. 100, 
as above.) 


The corresponding passage in Hutchins is 
the following: 


There is a curious detailed account in 
the “ Anecdotes of Cranborne Chase”, 
by the Rev. W. Chafin, of his having seen 
in 1751 no less than “ twenty-five bustards 
flying quietly over a hill called Southern 
Hill”, in the neighbourhood of Winter- 
slow Hut, when he was in pursuit of a 
very large flock of dotterels, of which he 
shot five. He was less fortunate in his 
raid upon the bustards, which succeeded 
in escaping altogether from his gun; 
“but”, says he, “I believe such a num- 


In the 
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ber of bustards will never be again seen 
together in England.” (Ibid. p. cxv, 


footnote.) C. J. P. Beatty. 
Cambridge. 


TWO LETTERS OF THOMAS HARDY 
TO P. W. BUNTING 


(THE following letters from Thomas Hardy 

are the last two of a series of five that 
he wrote to Percy William Bunting (1836- 
1911), who was editor of the Contemporary 
Review from 1882 until his death.’ Their 
correspondence began in the latter part of 
1883. At that time Bunting invited Hardy 
to contribute an article to his review on the 
agricultural working man, who was, on 6 
December, 1884, to receive, through the 
Third Reform Act, the Parliamentary vote 
that had been withheld from him in 1867 
when the working man of the towns had 
been granted the franchise; but Hardy was 
never to find time to write a paper on the 
farm labourer’s new political aspect. The 
two letters that follow, short and somewhat 
formal, need no comment other than that 
offered in footnotes. Hardy, it may be said, 
was never to contribute to the Contem- 


porary. 
Max Gate 
Dorchester. 13.1.90 
My dear Sir, 

Mrs Mona Caird® informs me that she 
has written an article on Evolution in 
Marriage, & would like to offer it to you 
for the Contemporary. If you would care 
to read her MS. would you let her know? 
Her address is 

Mrs. Caird 
3 Lyndhurst Gardens 
Fitzjohn’s Avenue 
N. W 


I have not read the article but my impres- 


1 For Y rmission to publish the letters, which are 
among the Bunting papers, I am indebted to the 
University of Chicago Library, especially to Mr. 
Robert Rosenthal, Curator of Special Collections, 
and also to the Trustees of the Hardy estate, 
wae Bank, Ltd., and to Mrs. Irene Cooper 

illis 

2See Robert L. Lowe, ‘“‘ Three New Hardy 
a, » Modern Language Review, liv (1959), 

3.Mrs. Alice Mona Henryson Caird (obit., 4 
February 1932) was a novelist, essayist, and single- 
minded supporter of women’s rights and animal 
protection movements. For an appreciative com- 
ment on her life and work, 1. the London Times, 
5 February 1932, p. 14, col. 
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sion is that there is nothing heterodox in it: 
& you will find her amenable to reasonable 
suggestions.* 
She preferred this slight introduction to 
sending it as a stranger. 
Yours very truly 
Thomas Hardy. 
Percy Bunting Esq. 


Savile Club, 
107, Piccadilly. W. 
May 6. 1891 
My dear Sir: 

I write so very little—indeed practically 
nothing—outside fiction, that I have seldom 
any paper that would suit the Contempor- 
ary. I am always thinking that some day 
I may produce more in that kind, but I do 
not see my way to it yet. I shall however 
bear the Contemporary in mind—which by 
the way, is excellent reading this month.® 

Yours faithfully 
Thomas Hardy. 


ROBERT LIDDELL LOWE. 
Purdue University. 


4Mrs. Caird was never to contribute to the 
Contemporary Review during Bunting’s editorship. 
Presumably the article to which Hardy refers 
appeared in another magazine; perhaps it later 
became a part of her book The Morality of Marriage 
and Other Essays on the Status and Destiny of 
Woman (London, 1897). Her book is directed 
** against that popular view which permits man to 
dictate to woman not only her duties, but her very 
thoughts and sentiments” (ibid., p. 17). 

5 There is no way of knowing what articles 
particularly attracted Hardy’s attention in the May 
1891 issue of the Review, since the contents of this 
number are unusually varied. 


“THE DYNASTS” AND 
EDUARD VON HARTMANN 


OMAS HARDY’S debt to the philo- 
sopher and psychologist, Eduard von 
Hartmann, especially in the relationship of 
The Dynasts to von Hartmann’s The 
Philosophy of the Unconscious, is now a 
well-established point of biography and 
criticism. Comparison of the statements 
about the “ Immanent Will” in The Dynasts 
with von Hartmann’s account of “the 
Unconscious ” would leave little room for 
doubt even if William Archer had not 
recorded Hardy’s remarks on the subject 
of von Hartmann’s theories in The Critic 
for April, 1901. 
Because of this obvious connexion, three 
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statements by Hardy himself, recorded in 
Florence E, Hardy’s The Later Years of 
Thomas Hardy have posed a problem to 
several biographers and critics. The first, 
in a letter addressed to Edward Wright, 
2 June, 1907, states: ‘‘ That the Unconscious 
Will of the Universe is growing aware of 
itself, I believe I may claim as my own 
idea solely ...”.' The second, addressed 
to Edward Clodd, 20 February, 1908, runs: 


The idea of the Unconscious Will becom- 
ing conscious with the flux of time, is 
also new, I think, whatever it may be 
worth. At any rate, I have never met 
with it anywhere.’ 
The other, to Dr. C. W. Saleeby, 21 
December, 1914, states the same idea: 


The assumption of unconsciousness in the 

driving force is, of course, not new. But 

I think the view of the unconscious force 

as gradually becoming conscious... had 

never (so far as I know) been advanced 
before The Dynasts appeared.® 

These statements have been taken to 
mean that Hardy ignored, forgot or repu- 
diated von Hartmann’s great contribution 
to the thought of The Dynasts. William R. 
Rutland* excuses the third letter as the 
natural lapse of an ageing man, and does 
not mention the first two. And J. O. 
Bailey states “ [Hardy] developed _ this 
speculation to the point where he even 
thought he had originated it”.° These 
critics thus suggest that von Hartmann did 
in fact originate the idea. 

The question may be asked whether a 
man who hastily and peremptorily dismisses 
an idea may be said to originate it. Von 
Hartmann states in Book II of The Philo- 
sophy of the Unconscious, “ the will itself 
can never become conscious”.® and in 
Book III firmly rejects any melioristic view 
of the universe: 


We have seen that in the existing world 


1Florence E. Hardy: The_ Later 
ower Hardy (New York, Macmillan, 
x 


p. , 
2 Tbid., p. 276. 
3 Tbid., p. 270. ; 
4W. R. Rutland: Thomas Hardy, Study of his 
a and their Background (Oxford, Blackwell, 


5J. O. Bailey: Thomas Hardy and the Cosmic 
Mind (Chapel Hill, University of North Carolina 
Press, 1956). 

6 Eduard von Hartmann: The Philosophy of the 
Unconscious, translated by W. C. Coupland (New 
York, Harcourt, Brace, 1931), II, p. 96. 


Years of 
1930), 
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everything is arranged in the wisest and 
best manner, and that it may be looked 
upon as the best of all possible worlds, 
but that nevertheless it is thoroughly 
wretched, and worse than none at all.’ 


Von Hartmann does believe in a develop- 
ing consciousness; a consciousness separate 
from the Unconscious Will of the universe, 
and limited to the human mind. This con- 
sciousness, when sufficiently developed and 
unified, will, he believes, destroy this un- 
satisfactory universe. NHardy’s presentation 
of an unconscious will gradually becoming 
conscious is therefore directly and essen- 
tially opposed to von Hartmann’s teaching. 
It should be noted, moreover, that in the 
letters quoted the expressions “ growing ” 
and “becoming conscious” are used. 
Hardy, then, was claiming originality for 
his exposition of this idea only and can be 
acquitted of any injustice—conscious or 
unconscious—to the teachings of Eduard 
von Hartmann. T. R. DALE. 


Milwaukee-Downer College. 


‘Tbid., III, p. 126. 


MRS. GASKELL’S “THE OLD 
NURSE’S STORY”: A LINK 
BETWEEN “ WUTHERING HEIGHTS ” 
AND “THE TURN OF THE SCREW ” 


N 1850 Mrs. Gaskell received from 

Charlotte Bronté a copy of Wuthering 
Heights (see Charlotte Bronté’s letter to 
Mr. Williams, 1 January, 1851). Two years 
later her supernatural tale, “The Old 
Nurse’s Story”, appeared in the 1852 
Christmas number of Dickens’s periodical, 
Household Words, as a contribution to the 
chain story, ““A Round of Stories by the 
Christmas Fire”. Mrs. Gaskell was a 
born story-teller, never more obviously so 
than when she let herself go in creating a 
Gothic atmosphere of thrills and chills. It 
seems fairly certain that in this case she 
took a hint from Wuthering Heights, which 
she refers to in connexion with Charlotte’s 
“wild tales of the ungovernable families ” 
near Haworth—“ Wuthering Heights even 
seemed tame comparatively ”, she remarks.* 
It seems equally certain that Mrs. Gaskell’s 


‘See Elizabeth Haldane, Mrs. Gaskell and her 
Friends (1930), pp. 143-4. 
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story in turn “inoculated” Henry James.” 
His own story of possession, The Turn of 
the Screw, has important elements in 
common with it.’ 

The story related by the “old nurse”, 
Hester, tells how as a young girl in charge 
of the little orphan Rosamund, she comes 
to live in an old house in the Cumberland 
Fells and is gradually made aware of super- 
natural presences haunting the place and 
threatening the child, to whom she is deeply 
attached. From an old organ, “ broken 
and destroyed” but played upon by the 
phantom hands of “the old lord” (the 
former head of the house), music “ rose 
above the great gusts of wind, and wailed 
and triumphed just like a living creature”. 
Another phantom, a female child with a 
“dark wound on its right shoulder”, 
appears to Rosamund on a cold moonlit 
night, beckons to her through the window 
and draws her up on to the Fells, where a 
lady “weeping and crying” but “ proud 
and grand” lulls her to rest in her arms. 
Rosamund is afterwards found half frozen 
under a holly tree, with only her own 
footmarks visible in the snow. Later 
Hester herself sees the ghostly child, thinly 
clad in the bitter dusk and “crying and 
beating against the window-panes, as if she 
wanted to be let in”, though no sound is 
made by her “little battering hands”. 
Rosamund struggles frantically in Hester’s 
restraining grasp and thereafter, even at 
her prayers (the idea of exorcism is 
implied), keeps saying, “I hear my little 
girl plaining and crying very sad—Oh! let 
her in, or she will die”. The climax comes 
on a night of violent moaning wind. 
Rosamund hears the phantom child crying 
still more loudly. In a surge of violence, 
doors break open and all three phantoms 
appear. During a moment of nightmare 
vision the inhabitants of the house see 
these figures re-enact their old drama of 
passion, jealousy and revenge. Throughout 
Hester holds on to Rosamund, fighting an 
exhausting final battle for her salvation. 
Unlike Miles in The Turn of the Screw, 


2 For James’s opinion of Mrs. Gaskell see his 
review of Wives and Daughters, reprinted in Notes 
and Reviews (1921), and William Wetmore Story 
and His Friends (1903), I, 352 ff. 

3 The central idea for the story, as is well known, 
came from the then Archbishop of Canterbury (see 
The Notebooks of Henry James, p. 178), but 
James’s working out of the idea recalls ‘‘ The 
Old Nurse’s Story”. 
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Rosamund survives the moment of dis- 
possession. 

The most immediately noticeable resem- 
blance to Wuthering Heights lies in the 
figure of the phantom child, exiled, 
wounded, and crying to be “let in”. In 
Wuthering Heights, Chapter III, Lockwood, 
lying in the first Catherine’s oak-panelled 
bed, falls into a fitful sleep disturbed by a 
fir-branch tapping the window “as the 
blast wailed by”. In his dream he smashes 
the glass to reach the branch, his fingers 
close on the fingers of “a little ice-cold 
hand”, he hears the dead Catherine’s 
voice sobbing “let me in—let me in...” 
and sees “obscurely, a child’s face looking 
through the window”. In terror, he pulls 
the child’s wrist on to the broken pane and 
rubs it to and fro till the blood runs down. 
Still the child wails, “let me in! ” 

From this recurring group of elements 
in Wuthering Heights*—fir-tree and tapping 
branch, ice-cold wind, sensations of pain, 
feelings of exile, savagery and awe—Mrs. 
Gaskell’s imagination makes its own selec- 
tion. The branch tapping in the wind is 
recalled by her description of the trees 
round the house, “so close that in some 
places their branches dragged against the 
walls when the wind blev”. Pain and 
savagery are associated with the “ dark 
mark” on her phantom child’s shoulder, 
which is caused by a blow from the crutch 
of “the old lord” (the child’s grandfather). 
The prevailing atmosphere of the novel is 
recreated in the wildness of the setting, the 
wailing of the wind and the emphasis on 
the cycle of the seasons—in this case from 
autumn deep into winter—and on storm 
and snow. Above all there is the powerful 
and violent atmosphere of the  super- 
natural. Lastly, the story enacted by the 
three phantoms reflects the ‘“ ungovern- 
able” passions found in Wuthering Heights. 

There is a striking similarity between the 
governess’s struggle for Miles in The Turn 
of the Screw and Hester’s for Rosamund’s 
in “ The Old Nurse’s Story”. In the final 
chapter of The Turn of the Screw, with 
Peter Quint’s “ white face of damnation” 
at the window, the governess grasps the boy 
and holds on to him to the end. “It was 
like fighting with a demon for a human 


4See my article, ‘Wuthering Heights: The 
Re‘ection of Heathcliff? ”’, Essays in Criticism, 
viii (1958), 27-47. 
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soul”, she says. In “The Old Nurse’ 
Story”, Hester holds on to Rosamund a; 
the phantoms appear. Rosamund calls 
Hester “wicked” for detaining her, as 
Miles calls his governess “ you devil” for 
her power over him and Quint. Hester 
goes on, 

I held her tight with all my strength; with 

a set will I held her. If I had died, my 

hands would have grasped her still . . , 

my darling, who had got down to the 

ground, and whom I, upon my knees 

now, was holding with both arms clasped 

round her neck... 
Meanwhile the child cries, “. . 
drawing me...I feel them—lI feel them. 
I must go!” Eventually she finds release, 
not in death but in a swoon. The thwarted 
phantoms retreat. 

There are other similarities in the prowl 
ing of the phantoms outside the house in 
the moonlight, and in the fact that one of 
them is a ravaged female figure, a “ lady”, 
passionate in life and now doomed and 
wretched. Finally, The Turn of the Screw, 
like Mrs. Gaskell’s story, is supposed to be 
a Chrstmas entertaiment. Its introduction 
also recalls that in supernatural stories of 
this “festive” kind, the appearance of a 
ghost to a child “ gives the effect of another 
turn of the screw”. Captivated by this 
effect James goes further: two children 
give “two turns”, he says, and unfolds the 
tale of Miles and Flora. 


MIRIAM ALLOTT. 


. they are 


Liverpool. 


FORSTER, JAMES, AND FLAUBERT: 
A PARALLEL 


NO one, so far as I know, has observed 

that the opera scenes in Forster's 
Where Angels Fear to Tread, Flaubert’s 
Madame Bovary, and James’s The Ambas- 
sadors have much in common. In each 
scene the main character, while under the 
spell of “spurious sentiment” (Forster's 
term) makes a faulty judgment that has 
momentous consequences. 

The opera scene in Where Angels Fear 
to Tread’ introduces the English ambassa- 
dors’ campaign to rescue Gino’s baby from 
the evils of Italian life (Philip’s earlier 


1E. M. Forster, Where Angels Fear to Tread 
(Vintage Book, New York, 1958). 
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campaign to prevent his sister-in-law’s 
marriage to Gino having ended in failure); 
it also foreshadows the events in which 
this attempt culminates. The Herritons— 
Philip and Harriet—and Caroline Abbott 
attend a performance of Lucia di Lamer- 
moor, and in an ironic comment Forster 
reminds us that Charles and Emma Bovary 
once did the same thing: “ Harriet, like M. 
Bovary On a more famous occasion, was 
trying to follow the plot” (p. 120). And 
there are even more significant parallels 
than this statement indicates. 


While Charles tries to follow the plot, 
Emma loses herself in romantic dreams 
induced by the opera. During the inter- 
mission she meets Leon again after a long 
separation and, seeing in him the embodi- 
ment of her dreams, begins the affair that 
leads to ruin and death. While Harriet 
tries to follow the plot, Philip loses himself 
in the enthusiasm and gaiety of the Italian 
audience. Deceived by Gino’s boisterous 
good humour when they meet again during 
the performance, he thinks he understands 
the situation: “ Well, as I was saying, it’s 
absurd to worry; he’s not a porky father. 
He wants that baby as little as I do” (p. 
124). So he goes on with the plans that 
= to the kidnapping and death of the 
aby. 

If we remember during the opera scene 
and throughout the concluding sections of 
the book Forster’s comments much earlier 
(pp. 26-27), it is clear that Philip’s concep- 
tion of Gino as only a coarsely jovial and 
shrewd person is inadequate: as inade- 
quate as his earlier conception of Italy as 
“the Middle Ages, all fighting and holiness, 
and the Renaissance, all fighting and 
beauty!’ He is still a victim of 
the “spurious sentiment” that Forster 
contrasts to romance, and that has been 
Philip’s escape from Sawston as it has been 
Emma’s escape from Yonville. The essen- 
tial difference between the books, when we 
consider them from this point of view, is 
that to Flaubert all kinds of romance are 
equally spurious while to Forster the dis- 
tinction between spurious sentiment and 
tomance—the ability to love, which Philip 
and Caroline acquire, though at the cost 
of the baby’s life—is as vital as the distinc- 
tion between Philip’s early spurious feelings 
and Harriet’s complete lack of feeling. 


Critics have already noted that Where 
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Angels Fear to Tread and The Ambassa- 
dors, despite many differences (and despite 
Forster’s hostility towards James and The 
Ambassadors in Aspects of the Novel), 
have similar plots and heroes.? It cannot 
be shown that Forster had James as well 
as Flaubert in mind or that James had 
Flaubert in mind; but Strether’s night at 
the opera, when he meets Chad after their 
long separation, is another link between 
The Ambassadors and Where Angels Fear 
to Tread and also reminds us of Madame 
Bovary. 


Impressed by Chad’s savoir faire, Stre- 
ther decides that Paris has improved rather 
than harmed him. But he is to learn that 
Chad’s improvement is only superficial and 
that Mme. de Vionnet, who has brought it 
about and who has come to embody for 
Strether the rich, beautiful life of Paris, is 
capable of adultery and of using him as a 
tool in her desperate fight to hold Chad. 
Strether has to revise what might well be 
called his spuriously sentimental view of 
Paris; he has realized too late that the life 
of Woollett is not enough and now he is at 
home neither in Paris nor Woollett. 


It is possible to make too much of the 
resemblances between The Ambassadors 
and Where Angels Fear to Tread, as 
Trilling and McConkey perhaps do in 
calling Philip another Strether. And it is, 
of course, equally possible to give these 
three opera scenes more significance than 
they will bear. But, as we have seen, they 
have the same function—they cause Philip, 
Emma, and Strether to reach a wrong 
conclusion and for similar reasons—and 
they thus support the view that Forster, 
James, and Flaubert are dealing in their 
own ways with the same theme: the 
“romantic” attitude towards life. 


MARJORIE RYAN. 
Arizona State University. 


2 Lionel Trilling, E. M. Forster (Norfolk, Conn., 
1943), Chap. 4; James McConkey, The Novels of 
E. M. Forster (Ithaca, 1957), p. 22. 


“PAPER OVER THE CRACKS” 


E coinage of this phrase, now in 
current use in political and other 
contexts denoting a temporary expediency, 
is linked with Bismarck who used a loosely 
corresponding phrase to describe the Austro- 
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Prussian Treaty of Gastein, concluded in 
1865. 


1910 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 11) XI. 871/2. 
Neither power was prepared for war, and 
. . . the convention of Gastein, to use 
Bismarck’s phrase, ‘“ papered over the 
cracks”, 


The German phrase “ Verklebung der 
Risse im Bau” occurs in Bismarck’s letter 
to his wife of 14 August, 1865, written from 
Gastein: 


1865 (publ. 1876) “ Wir arbeiten eifrig 
an Erhaltung des Friedens und Verkle- 
bung der Risse im Bau.” 


But in the two English translations of this 
letter’ the German is rendered literally as 
“‘ patching up the rents in the building” and 
** patching up the breaches in the structure ” 
respectively. 

Again, in Charles Lowe’s historical 
biography of Bismarck, 1892,’ the phrase 
is translated as “ patching up the rents in 
the building (of peace) ”. 

It appears therefore that the freer and 
more imaginative rendering of “ paper 
(papering) over the cracks” originated in 
the first decade of this century, at any rate 
sometime between 1892 and 1910, the date 
of the Encyclopaedia Britannica volume. 

An extensive search in the Bismarck 
literature has failed to produce an occur- 
rence of the English phrase prior to 1910. 
Subsequently, “ papering over the cracks” 
is used as the accepted English translation 
of the German phrase by A. J. P. Taylor 
and W. L. McElwee in their translation of 
H. Friedjung’s standard work, Struggle for 
Supremacy in Germany.® 

The evidence at hand is inconclusive in 
so far as it does not bridge the transition 
from “ patching up the rents ” to “ papering 
over the cracks’ and consequently does not 


11865 (publ. 1878) tr. F. Maxse Prince Bis- 
marck’s Letters to his Wife, 1844-70, 239. Gastein 
14 Aug. ’65. We are working zealously at the 
maintenance of peace, and patching up the rents in 


the building. 

1865 (publ. 1901) The Love-Letters of Prince 
Bismarck II. 173. Gastein, August 14, 65. We 
are hard at work, preserving the peace, and patch- 
ing up the breaches in the structure. 

2 1892 Charles Lowe Prince Bismarck iv. 83. He 
[Bismarck] . . . proceeded . . . to exert himself 
with an Austrian plenipotentiary in ‘‘ patching up 
the rents in the building (of peace) ’”’. 

31897 (tr. 1935) H. Friedjung (trs. A. J. P. 


Taylor and W. L. McElwee) Struggle for Supremacy 
in Germany iv. 75. Bismarck . . . himself described 
[the treaty] as ‘“‘a papering over of the cracks’’. 
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provide conclusive proof that the English 
phrase did in fact originate as a translation 
of Bismarck’s sentence. There is no eyi- 
dence to the contrary; on the other hand it 
is unlikely that the writers of the article in 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica, J. W. Head- 
lam and W. A. Phillips, coined ‘“ paper over 
the cracks ” on their own initiative.* Either 
they adopted it from an earlier translation 
of Bismarck’s phrase, which would provide 
the missing link in the evidence so far 
collected, or the English phrase originated 
independently of the German in the early 
years of this century and was merely 
applied to Bismarck’s “ Verklebung der 
Risse” as an apt translation. 

The second, less likely, alternative would 
leave the origin of the phrase an open 
question. It is hoped that new evidence in 
the form of a pre-1910 use of the phrase 
will come to light and establish its pro- 


venance. ELIZABETH BROMMER. 
London, W.14. 


4J. W. Headlam wrote a biography of Bismarck 
in 1899, Bismarck and the Foundation of the 
German Empire, but it contains no mention of the 
phrase in question. 


THE EARLY CAREER OF 
GEORGE STURT (1863-1927) 


E writings of George Sturt contain, as 

is well known, a fair proportion of 
autobiographical material. Indeed, a great 
part of his work consists of personal 
reminiscences so arranged as to form a 
framework upon which a certain kind 
of sociological commentary is based. The 
value of this is indisputable, and Sturt’s 
books are classics of English country litera- 
ture. Yet even now singularly little is 
known of the author’s youth. For although 
such things as A Farmer's Life (1922) and 
A Small Boy In The Sixties (1927) tell us 
a good deal about the milieu in which Sturt 
came to maturity, they are in some ways 
less revealing than one would expect them 
to be. Sturt was in any case a reserved and 
self-effacing person; and it is somewhat 
ironical that the best-known of his works, 
The Wheelwright’s Shop (1923), though 
informative enough about earlier genera- 
tions of the Sturt family, is curiously off 
hand in its treatment of George Sturt’s own 
younger days. The opening paragraph of 
Chapter 3 (“My Own Start”) does give 
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some account of the manner in which he 
left his position as a school teacher, under 
the conviction that “man’s only decent 
occupation was in handicraft”; but Sturt is 
nowhere specific about that period of his 
life which falls between the two dates he 
does actually give, namely 1878 and 1884. 
From what he says in this particular con- 
text, it would be possible to draw the in- 
ference that he was a fully-trained teacher. 
This would not, however, be correct. 
Sturt never advanced beyond the stage of 
(unqualified) assistant master, and during 
the years mentioned he was in fact carrying 
out duties in that capacity at Farnham 
Grammar School. In his published work 
he does not refer in any great detail to his 
years Of pupillage. It can, however, be 
followed up from records still preserved at 
Farnham." 

At a meeting held on 10 April, 1884, the 
headmaster of Farnham Grammar School, 
Charles Stroud, referred to the great loss 
the school was about to sustain in the 
“retirement” of George Sturt, who as 
pupil and master had been connected with 
it for more than eight years. This takes us 
back to 1876, when Sturt was a lad of 
thirteen. Before that he had attended two 
preparatory schools, one kept by a Miss 
May, the other by a Mr. Poppleton. The 
latter individual figures in the twenty-fifth 
chapter of A Small Boy In The Sixties in 
connexion with Sturt’s removal to the 
Grammar School. We are left in the dark 
as to the exact year of this event; but from 
certain statements made in the previous 
chapter of A Small Boy we can deduce that 
itwas 1875. In any case, the sort of progress 
he made at Farnham Grammar School is 
apparent from what he tells us in his all 
too brief autobiographical sketches. He 
was a studious lad, disinclined to engage in 
violent exercise, but mentally alert and 
inquisitive; he had a special flair for art, 
and already in his *teens had become a 
Thinker. He admits that to him the claims 
of the body did not matter much: “ Noth- 
ing mattered but ‘ The Soul ’, The Intellect ”’. 

By the late 70’s Sturt was already a 
Promising student. In May, 1878, he had 
gained an Oxford (Junior) Certificate; and 
when the school opened on 21 January, 


1For permission to quote these I wish to thank 
the present Headmaster of Farnham Grammar 
School, Mr. G. Baxter. 
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1879, he was called upon (aged 16) to take 
the place of F. W. Cordery as teacher of 
the first form. Although Sturt does not 
mention the fact, there must have been a 
certain amount of friendly rivalry between 
himself and Cordery; for when in April, 
1879, the headmaster proposed a_half- 
holiday in recognition of Sturt’s examina- 
tion success, Cordery claimed that his 
having gained a Senior Certificate ought also 
to be taken into account! In August of 
the same year both Cordery and Sturt were 
awarded prizes by the National Society, 
Sturt having already passed the Society of 
Arts examinations in Arithmetic (ist Class), 
English (2nd Class), Mathematics and 
Physiology. At this time he was teaching 
a range of subjects that included Latin, 
Geography, Geometry and Drawing. For 
the last-named Sturt seems to have had a 
particular penchant. He tells us in A Small 
Boy In The Sixties (Chapter XXII, “‘ Draw- 
ing’) that he cannot have been more than 
ten years of age when he began to attend 
the Farnham School of Art (then housed 
in the Town Hall): later on, when the 
Drawing Class at the Grammar School 
became so large than one teacher could not 
manage it, Sturt had to be enrolled to help 
William Stroud in its supervision. Unfor- 
tunately we have no means of discovering 
how effective Sturt was as a teacher in this 
or in any other subject. But it is perhaps 
worth remarking that during the session 
1879-80. the School achieved more Cam- 
bridge local examination successes than in 
any previous single year; and when the 
School reassembled in September, 1880, 
George Sturt was put in charge of the 
Fourth Form in place of William Stroud, 
who was then ill. 

But during the later part of 1880 Sturt 
was himself occasionally absent from school 
because of poor health. He had already 
shown traces of the asthma which, as we 
know from his unpublished Journals, was 
in time to affect the course of his whole 
life. ‘Chronic bronchitis”, as it was then 
called, had attacked him early in childhood; 
and later on he became a martyr to it in 
its worst forms. In September, 1880, he 
was already having to stay away from 
school; and an entry in the record books for 
Monday, 11 September, notes that: “ Mr. 
Sturt is too ill to attend school”. This may 
perhaps be taken as an indication that his 
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disorder was proving noticeably trouble- 
some. Yet during the following sessions 
Sturt seems to have been able to shoulder 
a considerable amount of responsibility. 
In September, 1881, he was reading Voltaire 
with his class, and taking them through 
Schneider’s Grammar; then in September, 
1882, he was given the “ general oversight ” 
of the first and second forms. 


By this time, apparently, Sturt was 
making very good progress as a teacher. 
Nothing seems to have been said about the 
possibility of his going on to a training 
college; he must have entertained the idea, 
though conscientious scruples may have 
deterred him from seeking entrance to the 
Winchester Normal College, at which his 
headmaster had qualified years beforehand. 
In the passage already quoted Charles 
Stroud referred to the “ ungrudging devo- 
tion” which Sturt had given to his teaching 
work; and he would probably have gone 
through a college course with distinction. 
It is evident from the Farnham Gram- 
mar School records, however, that other 
considerations than what he calls his “ Rus- 
kinian absurdities” were finally responsible 
for terminating Sturt’s association with the 
school in 1884. From what we know of his 
subsequent career, as recounted in The 
Wheelwright’s Shop and elsewhere, the life 
of an assistant master (or even a_ head- 
master) would have been extremely irksome 
to him; he was temperamentally unsuited to 
the kind of application demanded by 
scholastic duties, and it is clear that his 
real vocation lay elsewhere. It would seem 
that on realizing that he could not seriously 
contemplate a future in the teaching profes- 
sion he was glad to avail himself of an 
honourable release from it. 


This came about through the final illness 
of his father, the consequences of whose 
death in 1884 are outlined in The Wheel- 
wright’s Shop. George Sturt’s abilities as a 
practising wheelwright and businessman do 
not concern us here. But it should be noted 
that he never lost his deep interest in schools 
and education. He eventually became a 
Governor of The Bourne Schools, Farn- 
ham; and in his Journal for 11 December, 
1906, he describes the embarrassment he 
felt at having to attend a Governors’ meet- 
ing at which the staff were arraigned on the 
question of discipline. For Charles Stroud, 
who survived until 1897, Sturt maintained 
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the deepest respect; and it was fitting that 
he should have been one of the signatories 
to the letter sent out to Old Farnhamians 
bidding them attend Mr. Stroud’s funeral, 
The response to this communication was 
extremely satisfactory, and a large number 
of past and present scholars were at the 
church to pay their last respects. After the 
ceremony was over Sturt wrote in his 
Journal (30 October, 1897): 


Any year, back to forty vears ago, was 
represented there, and the feeling that the 
School was one of those that don’t die 
began to take possession of one’s con- 
sciousness. We were parts of it still: and 
its life had once more taken possession of 
our wills and brought us together. Nay, 
more: of an incongruous assembly it was 
making a collective body of friends, with 
one purpose—that of doing the decent 
and becoming thing. 
In a sense that he might not have appre- 
ciated in 1884, these words form a wholly 
appropriate, if belated, valediction to 
George Sturt’s early youth. 


E. D. MACKERNESS. 
Sheffield. 


A SHAVIAN ALLUSION 


IN Paul Kozelka’s Glossary to the Plays 

of Bernard Shaw (Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1959) there is no 
explanation of the expression “ Ricky-ticky- 
tavy”’ which appears in Man and Super- 
man. It is used as a nickname for Octavius, 
chiefly by Ann, as a fuller form of his 
shortened name “ Tavy ”’. 

In fact Shaw has evidently lifted this 
name from the title of one of the tales in 
Kipling’s Jungle Book, though in_ the 
process he slightly modified the original, 
which was “ Rikki-tikki-tavvi.” What is 
more interesting is that in Kipling’s story 
this is the name of a mongoose, although 
Shaw makes no reference in Man and 
Superman to any origin of Octavius’s nick- 
name, and anyone who has not read The 
Jungle Book might well imagine that it was 
simply invented during the writing of the 
play. Yet when it was first brought out in 
1903 a good many people must have under- 
stood the allusion to Kipling’s mongoose. 

What was Shaw’s purpose in choosing this 
particular name? The point surely is that 
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it continues and fits into the imagery of 
Man and Superman, where the theme of the 
eternal struggle between man and woman 
causes Ann, in her role of marriageable 
young woman, to be likened to a lioness, 
a queen bee, and—most significant of all— 
toa boa constrictor. So important is this 
last allusion that Shaw underlined it by 
making her at One point throw her feather 
throat-wrap or “boa” round Jack Tanner’s 
neck. The image of the boa constrictor 
recurs several times, indeed, and there can 
be little doubt that there is supposed to be 
an opposition between Octavius the 
mongoose and Ann the boa constrictor. 
(Whether this is justifiable zoologically is 
another matter! Dramatically, all that 
concerns the average member of the 
audience is that the mongoose is an animal 
capable of fighting a snake.) Sure enough, 
in the end it is Jack Tanner who succumbs 
by marrying Ann, while Ricky-ticky-tavy 
goes unscathed in true mongoose style. 

As the play unfolded in Shaw’s mind it 
is possible that he thought of the boa 
constrictor and mongoose theme before 
choosing the name Octavius, so the process 
of arriving at it would in that case be as 
follows. From Kipling’s story he took 
Rikki-tikki-tavvi, altered this to Ricky-ticky- 
tavy so as to be able to apply it to the 
pe-name Tavy, which thus leads to 
Octavius. 

It may be observed that the animal 
imagery of the play extends beyond what 
has already been mentioned. Jack Tanner 
speaks of certain other characters as “* Poor 
dear Tabbies and Grimalkins! ” and alludes 
to himself as “the bee, the spider, the 
marked down victim, the destined prey”, 
this being a reference to his earlier explana- 
tion that Maeterlinck’s “ book about the 
bee” shows how the female is really the 
pursuer. Mention of the spider is probably 
prompted by the belief that certain female 
spiders devour their males. And when 
Tanner discovers that he and Ramsden have 
been appointed joint guardians over Ann, 
it is characteristic of the outlook of the 
play that he comments “. . . we shall have 
1% more control over her than a couple of 
mice Over a cat’’. Possibly this is something 
of a mixed metaphor, though, Ramsden’s 
first name being . . . Roebuck. 


BRIAN FOSTER. 
Southampton. 
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A SOURCE FOR YEATS’S 
“THE BLACK TOWER” 


HE Black Tower”, Yeats’s last poem, 
which was written about a week before 
his death, is, I think, despite certain obvious 
differences of background, based essentially 
on his recollections of an episode in Stan- 
dish O’Grady’s Finn and his Companions, 
published in 1892, with illustrations by Jack 
B. Yeats.‘ O’Grady’s work consists of a 
popular rendering of sections of various 
Ossianic tales, but he treats the material 
with marked freedom and in some places 
elaborates considerably on the original 
story. This is true particularly of the first 
chapter of Part IV of the book, entitled 
“Noble Ancients in Adversity”, for which 
the Irish story, “The Youthful Exploits of 
Finn”, provided hardly more than a hint.” 
It is from this chapter that the underlying 
structure of Yeats’s poem is derived, though 
it appears unlikely that he was conscious of 
the source at the time of its composition. 
The story, in O’Grady’s version, describes 
how one wild December evening, half a 
dozen old men are found in a _ booth 
situated in a deep forest in the heart of 
Connacht, “‘ nourishing here in poverty and 
famine some unconquerable resolution”. 
They are a last remnant of the followers of 
the rightful leader of the Fenians, Cool, 
father of Finn, who had been killed in 
battle and his army defeated by the sons 
of Morna, one of whom, Gaul, assumed the 
leadership. Nearly all Cool’s followers 
“were obliged to make terms with the new 
tyranny”. A very few did not, these being 
the remaining old men, who oppose to the 
sons of Morna “a resolution which hunger 
and death shall never break”. They are 
eventually oppressed by years and hardship 
and try to obtain food for themselves by 
setting traps and springes near their cabin 
by means of which they sometimes catch a 
few birds and small game. On the evening 
in question nothing has been caught except 
a small thrush which when roasted is 
divided among them by their leader who 
informs them that “the youth of many 


“ 


1That Yeats had read the book seems evident 
from his note to “‘ The Secret Rose’’: cf. Collected 
Poems, 1950, p. 528. 

2 Mac-gnimartha Finn mac Cumaill, ed. John 
O’Donovan, Transactions of the Ossianic Society, 
IV (Dublin, 1859), pp, 281-304. _O’Grady presents 
the episode in dramatized form in The Masque of 
Finn, 1907. 
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prophecies”, who was to overthrow the 
sons of Morna, has appeared. 

The more important points of similarity 
in Yeats’s poem may now be outlined. The 
men of the old black tower are apparently 
reduced to a state of famine and “feed but 
as the goatherd feeds”, while their money 
is spent and their wine gone sour. Their 
king has died long ago, while the banners 
of their opponents “‘come to bribe or 
threaten’ and suggest that their loyalty to 
him is foolishness. Reference to the source 
also explains the otherwise odd feature of 
the cook catching small birds at the top of 
the tower and it is he who announces that 
“he hears the king’s great horn” 

What is figured in the poem is, no doubt, 
the defence by a faithful few of a tradi- 
tional and presumably aristocratic order 
and code of values against what Yeats con- 
sidered to be the debasing aspects of modern 
civilization. It sounds a note of pessimism 
by suggesting that a cyclic regeneration or 
return to an older order will not occur in 
the immediate future. The refrain suggests 
a link between the defenders and the heroic 
figures of an earlier period who elsewhere 
in Yeats’s Last Poems are placed in contrast 
to the unheroic present. The first line, 
“There in the tomb stand the dead 
upright”, may be based on the accounts 
which he could have read in Ferguson’s 
poem “Congal”’, of early Irish kings who 
were buried in a standing position and fully 
armed, facing in the direction of their here- 
ditary enemies.® If, as I think, the last two 
lines: 

They shake when the winds roar, 

Old bones upon the mountain shake 
echo the lines from Lionel Johnson’s poem, 
“ The Church of a Dream” :4 


The - in golden vesture shake before the 
gale: 

The glorious windows shake, where still they 
dwell enshrined 


it supplies further confirmation that ‘‘ The 
Black Tower” embodies reminiscences of 
Yeats’s early reading. 


PATRICK DISKIN. 
University College, Galway. 


3 Sir Samuel Ferguson, Congal (Dublin and 
London, 1872), p. 85 and p. 139; cf. also Aubrey 
de Vere’s ‘“‘ King Laeghaire and Saint Patrick” in 
The _ Sisters, Inisfail and other Poems (London, 
1861), po. 160-162 

4 Included in the Second Edition of Yeats’s A 
Book of Irish Verse (London, 1900), p. 229A. 
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A “BOG-LATIN ” LETTER TO 
JAMES JOYCE 


1. Richard Ellmann’s James Joyce (p. 168) 
is given a letter from John Byrne wi 
the following conclusion: 

. . impossibile est et petro trahere 
lactam, aut ab ille qui summis in locis 
terrae nudus vivet, arripere quod non 
habet super cruces eius. (Italics added) 

Overlooking et, lactam, ille, vivet, and 
possibly even cruces so _ spelled—for | 
suspect the original intended  crures, 
though in such quasi-Latin cruces might 
very well stand for “loins ” (not to mention 
a Slight flavour of blasphemy dear to the 
correspondents)—I am rather sure that 
Mr. Ellmann’s translation is wrong: not 
“has nothing but his cross”, but “ has not 
a clout to his breech ”." 
Beloit College. KIFFIN ROCKWELL. 


1 Cf. the proverb, “It is ill taking the breeks of 
a, ” (O.D.E.P.2, p. 642; Tilley, B64) 


DRAMATIZATION OF CONRAD'S 
“VICTORY ”: AND A NEW LETTER 


ACCORDING to his most recent bio- 
grapher, Jocelyn Baines, Conrad spent 
a fallow period in the fall of 1916 in which 
“he did little more than show strong interest 
in a dramatization of Victory by a man 
named Macdonald Hastings, which had 
been prompted by H. B. Irving. Conrad's 
ambitions were in fact once more turning to 
the stage... .”. 
by Hastings was not “ prompted ” by Irving, 
and Conrad’s renewed enthusiasm for the 
stage dates back to midsummer of 1916. 
On a Wednesday in August of 1916 (the 
exact date is not recorded) Conrad wrote his 
agent, Pinker: “ My brain’s on the simmer 
all the time. I intend to make my profit 
in the way of knowledge this time and get 
into close touch with the stage. . . . You 
will admit I have some faculty of dialogue. 
Also dramatic interest”.? After excluding 
the possibility of dramatizing “ Youth ” of 
ge Typhoon ” because they were “ purely 
seathings”’, he continued to claim for the 
rest of his work that “ the bulk is dramatic”. 


Joseph Conrad, A_ Critical 
1988) Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 


2G. Jean-Aubry, Joseph Conrad, Life and 
Set ad York: Doubleday, Page & Co., 1927), 


1 Jocelyn Baines, 
re ge y (London: 
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The following letter (hitherto unpub- 
lished) explains how Conrad’s interest had 
been rekindled and suggests strongly that 
the adaptation made by Hastings was not 
prompted by Irving. Conrad wrote, on 
stationery embossed “Capel House, Orle- 
stone, Nr Ashford (Telegrams: Conrad, 
Hamstreet Station: Hamstreet, S. E. R. & 
C. Ry.)”, dated “19 July 16”: 

Dear Mr. Irving. 

I would say yes—at once; but I must 
first ask my agent how far I am engaged 
with another adaptor. I’ve really forgot- 
ten his name. He read me his first draft 
3 months ago. I was—to put it mildly— 
surprised. There is a dancing exit in one 
of the acts, and Mr. Jones is a farcical 
character. However I am no judge and 
Idon’t say much. And now I understand 
the man is gone to Australia for a time 
with some touring company. So I fancy 
that if there is an entanglement it can’t 
be serious. At any rate I haven’t signed 
anything—of that I am certain. A couple 
of letters passed; but it is inconceivable 
that Pinker should have involved me 
behind my back. Still I want to have it 
from him in black and white; so please 
take this provisional consent for the 
moment and I shall write you again 
before the end of the week. 

My health is better—that is I can walk 
on both feet and use both hands and 
therefore I dare indulge in the hope of 
having the very great pleasure to meet 
you before long. 

Believe me yours sincerly [sic] 

Joseph Conrad* 

Unless the man who produced the first 
draft and, supposedly, went off to Australia 
for a time were not Hastings at all, an 
unlikely event, it seems Irving entered the 
scene later, after Hastings had worked three 
months. That Hastings was indeed the man 
Is strongly suggested by a published letter 
to Pinker the following month, dated 
“August, 1916”, in which Conrad dis- 
cussed the programme credits: ‘ The bill 
should state—‘ a play in (?) acts adapted by 
M.H. from the novel by J.C..—not: ‘a play 
by J.C. & M.H.’ I can’t have that. He 
agrees”.* Actually the programme, when 
the play finally appeared in 1919, followed 
neither formula; the bill read: “‘ VIC- 
_* The letter belongs to the L. M. Wilson collec- 


tion of the Margaret I. King Library at the 
University of Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky. 
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TORY’ (An Island Tale) A Play in Three 
Acts, by B. MACDONALD HASTINGS 
Founded on the celebrated Novel by 
JOSEPH CONRAD” (set in six lines of 
type). Conrad’s July letter indicates the 
original script called for some music, at 
least a “dancing exit”, and the final pro- 
duction, according to the “ Programme of 
Music ”’, contained ten pieces, many of them 
marked “ ballet music”. Something further 
may be learned with the publication of 
additional correspondence.°® 

The correspondent Irving, identified only 
by the initials H.B. by the biographer (and 
only by his last name in Conrad’s letter, 
supra), was then lessee and manager of the 
Savoy Theatre in London. For some time 
he worked with Conrad and Hastings on the 
adaptation, presumably until a satisfactory 
text was completed. As Mr. Laurence 
Irving, the correspondent’s son, points out, 
““In those days most actor-managers worked 
closely with dramatists on ideas for plays of 
mutual appeal. My father was much 
attracted by the possibility of prying a play 
out of Victory, & for some time he and 
Conrad worked together on the adapta- 
tion”. 

How long the association lasted and how 
amicable it proved are difficult questions. 
In a published letter addressed to Christo- 
pher Sandeman, a friend with whom 
Conrad corresponded about the Polish issue, 
dated “17 March °17”, Conrad wrote: 

I hope my adaptor (M. Hastings) will be 
able to come down this Saturday after the 
final interview with Irving . . . I agree 
totally with your opinion of Irving. At 
first, you know, he had Jones in his eye. 
Then he veered around to Heyst (a 
mistake I believe). The consequence was 
that poor H. had to alter the Ist and 2nd 
and rewrite completely the 3rd act. A 
horrid grind, but it improved the play 
beyond question. Of course it isn’t the 
play as } would have tried to write it, but 
it’s first rate stage-work—or I am much 
mistaken.’ 

4 Jean-Aubry, op. cit., 172. 

5 Further letters pertaining to the matter exist 
as part of the Conrad-Pinker correspondence, the 
pene of Dr. J. Gordan of New York City; they 

ave not been available to the writer. 

6 Quoted from a recent letter from Mr. Laurence 
Irving addressed to Mr. Eric J. Batson, formerly 
Secretary of the Shaw Society, London, to whom 
I am deeply indebted for making this information 


available. 
7 Jean-Aubry, op. cit., 183-184. 
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It is difficult to say just how much 
Conrad may have had to do with the adap- 
tation—if we can believe his claims not very 
much at all. Hastings seems to have pro- 
duced it according to strict requirements set 
down by Irving. Later, according to Miss 
Lohr, the producer, Conrad “ never came 
to rehearsals, as he was not in England then, 
but he came to see it and spent a long time 
with us. An enchanting man. Spoke very 
little English! ”* 

The play was finally performed at the 
Globe Theatre from 26 March until 7 June, 
1919, running eighty-three performances, as 
Miss Lohr says “very good for THOSE 
days”. Why was it delayed for two years? 
Why was it eventually performed at the 
Globe rather than’ Irving’s _ theatre? 
England was at war, accounting for delays 
in the theatre as elsewhere, but more likely 
the production of Victory was put off 
because of Irving himself. The last year of 
the war he served with the Admiralty; also 
his health failed, and he died before Miss 
Lohr acquired the production. She does not 
remember how it fell into her hands but 
suggests probably through the play agent, 
Golding Bright. Mr. Laurence Irving 
believes that it was his father’s ill health 
that “prevented the production”. 


ROBERT QO. EVANS. 
University of Kentucky. 
8 Quoted from a letter from Miss Léhr to the 


writer, dated 6 February 1960. I am also indebted 
to Miss Lohr for her gracious assistance. 


DYLAN THOMAS AND 
BHARTRIHARI 


AS far as I have been able to ascertain, 

no mention has been made in print of 
the striking similarity between the central 
image of Dylan Thomas’s “ Ballad of the 
Long-Legged Bait” and a stanza in the 


Sringara-‘ataka, or “‘ Century of Love”, by 
the seventh-century Indian poet, Bhart- 
rihari. 


Bhartrihari’s stanza is described by Mac- 
Donell in his History of Sanskrit Literature 
(New York, 1900, p. 341), as follows: “ the 
Indian Cupid appears as a fisherman, who, 
casting on the ocean of this world a hook 
called woman, quickly catches men as fishes 
eager for the bait of ruddy lips, and bakes 
them in the fire of love”. A glance at 
these lines from the fifth, sixth and eighth 
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stanzas of Thomas’s poem indicates the 
close affinity of the images. 


Goodbye to the man on the sea-legged deck 
To the gold gut that sings on his reel 
To the bait that stalked out of the sack, 


For we saw him throw to the swift flood 

A girl alive with his hooks through her lips, 

But heard his bait buck in the wake 

And tussle in a shoal of loves. 

I have no way of knowing whether or not 
Thomas’s image is directly derived from 
Bhartrihari’s, but it is possible that Thomas 
read MacDonell and was fascinated by the 
bizarre picture evoked. It is less probable 
that he came across the English translation 
of the Centuries made by Tawney, for this 
was published in Calcutta in 1877 and 1888 
and must, perforce, be scarce. 

Few of Thomas’s poems have been traced 
to any source; rather their origin was in his 
extremely fertile imagination and genius. 
One exception is the “ Altarwise by owl 
light” sonnet sequence concerning which 
Elder Olson states: “I think there is excel- 
lent reason to suppose that he used, among 
other sources, a popular work on 
astronomy likely to be found in most old- 
fashioned private libraries: Mrs. Norman 
Lockyer’s translation of Camille Flam- 
marion, The Wonders of the Heavens”? 
Chary as he was of influence, Thomas did 
find poetic impetus in unlikely spots, and 
it would seem possible that Bhartrihari’s 
vivid image had part in the creation of one 
of Dylan Thomas’s greatest poems. 

Howarp L. McCorp. 
University of Utah. 

1Dylan Thomas, Selected Writings of Dylan 
ng New York. 1946, p. 53. 

‘on Poetry of Dylan Thomas, Chicago, 1956, 
p. 


“LADY CHATTERLEY’S LOVER”: 
A CORRECTION 


IN chapter xvi, there is.a sentence which 

appears, both in the Odyssey Press 
edition (1933: p. 294) and in the Penguin 
edition (1960: p. 259), in the following 
form. (No other text of the unexpurgated 
version is accessible to me.) 

She saw her own nakedness in his eyes, 

immediate knowledge of her. 
Lawrence must surely have intended “his 
eyes’ immediate knowledge ”. 

J. C. MAXweELL. 

Newcastle upon Tyne. 
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Readers’ Queries 





ROBERT AND ELIZABETH BARRETT 

BROWNING.—I am _ compiling a 
census of items associated with Robert and 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning. I would be 
deeply appreciative if any of the readers of 
Notes and Queries would correspond with 
me if they have information as to the 
present location of papers, autograph let- 
ters, or presentation copies. 


LACHLAN PHIL KELLEY. 


30 Manchester Street, 
Flat 4, London, W.1. 


OURCE WANTED.— 


What age is long enough 
What time sufficient 
To forget that afflicted hour? 


D. J. Barr. 
414 Huron Street, 
Toronto 5, Ontario, Canada. 


RSONAL SAVIOUR.—What is _ the 
origin of this expression? Wesley’s 
Journal contains the idea, but not the 
words. The following conversation 
occurred 7 February, 1736: 
Mr. Spangenberg: Do you know Jesus 
Christ? 
Wesley (pause): I know He is the Saviour 
of the world. 
Mr. S.: True; but do you know He has 
saved you? 
It is obviously a “ religion of the heart ” 
expression, but whether it is to be found 
in Wesley is uncertain. D. J. Barr. 


414 Huron Street, 
Toronto 5, Ontario, Canada. 


Miss ANN CLAGUE AND GENERAL 
"SIR THOMAS HISLOP.—I am seek- 
ing information about a Miss Ann Clague, 
of Nicholas Street, Chester. In 1814 she 
was awarded a silver medal by the Society 
of Arts “for her method of producing new 
potatoes throughout the winter months”. 
She had been introduced to the Society by 
Mr. John Chamberlain, of Chester. On 
18 December, 1815, she wrote a letter to 
General Sir Thomas Hislop (see D.N.B.) 
addressed to him at Madras. This letter 
came into the possession of the Society of 


“ 
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Arts and was, I believe, never delivered to 
the General. In it Ann Clague—so she 
signs herself—describes her forced marriage 
to Chamberlain and declares her undying 
love for Hislop. She hints at having a close 
acquaintance with the Prince Regent and 
the 11th Duke of Norfolk, President of the 
Society, whose recent death she laments. 


D. G. C. ALLAN. 
Royal Society of Arts, 


John Adam Street, 
Adelphi, London, W.C.2. 


ILLIAM WRIGHT.—I should be glad 

of any information regarding William 
Wright, of the Inner Temple and later of 
Lincoln’s Inn, c. 1787-71854. He was 
probably a native of Market Drayton, and 
was called to the Bar in 1825. Wright, 
according to Lockhart’s Life of Scott, sent 
Lockhart the news of Constable’s London 
banker having thrown up his book, which is 
supposed to have caused the Great Unknown 
to make his all-night journey to Polton. 
He was also connected with Lockhart’s 
appointment as editor of the Quarterly 


Review. R. M. STEWART. 
17 Abbotsford Road, 
Bristol 6. 


ARON KARL VON STEIN (1757- 
1831).—An edition of the correspon- 
dence and official papers of this Prussian 
statesman is now being prepared in 
Germany under the direction of Professor 
Hubatsch, of Bonn University, on behalf 
of Freiherr vom Stein-Gesellschaft. The 
editors would welcome information leading 
them to papers and letters of Stein outside 
Germany. Anyone having knowledge of 
the whereabouts of such material is invited 
to write to Dr. Alfred Hartlieb von Wall- 
thor, Miinster/Westf., Emdener Str. 4, West 
Germany, or to me for forwarding. 


Davip ERSKINE. - 
50 Argyll Road, London, W.8. 


WILLIAM STANLEY JEVONS (1835- 

1882).—I am preparing an edition of 
the unpublished papers and correspondence 
of W. S. Jevons, the well-known economist 
and logician, whose descendants have kindly 
granted me access to all the papers in their 
possession. These include most of the 


letters which Jevons received from _ his 
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contemporaries, but no copies of the letters 
which Jevons himself wrote. 

I should be glad if anyone who may 
possess, or know the whereabouts of, any 
letters or papers by or concerning W. S. 
Jevons would get in touch with me, so that 
I might arrange to have these copied. 


R. D. CoLLIson BLACK. 


Department of Economics, 
The Queen’s University, Belfast. 


OODLEIGH, INNOT.—I am seeking 
the origin of two place-names in North 
Queensland for inclusion in a glossary of 
Queensland Place Names which I am com- 
piling. One C. O. Garbutt, who settled in 
Queensland in 1878, says that he was born 
in Innott, which may be a street, suburb or 
village name in Lancashire. His grand- 
daughter, Mrs. L. E. Garbutt, says she was 
born at Woodleigh in Lancashire. The 
Concise Oxford Dictionary of English 
Place-Names mentions a Woodleigh, but it 
is in Devon. Neither name is listed in 
Ekwall’s Place-Names of Lancashire (1922), 
or Sephton’s Handbook of Lancashire 
Place-Names (1913), or Wyld’s Place Names 
of Lancashire (1911). SYDNEY May. 
7 Macalister Street, 
Ipswich, Queensland, 
Australia. 


RAWFORD.—Articles in Burke’s 
History of the Commoners, vol. II, 
p. ix, and vol. III, p. xi, deduce the origin 
of the family from the House of Brittany. 
Can any of your readers please tell me 
whether subsequent research confirms or 


disproves this? p ©, Patren-THomas. 


Naval & Military Club, 
94 Piccadilly, 
London, W.1. 


"THE COMIC ALPHABET.—I rather 

think that one or other of your readers 
may be able to tell me of any references to 
“the comic alphabet”—a literary and 
sociological phenomenon that appears to 
have flourished c. 1890-1914 but perhaps 
arose as early as the 1870s. It has been 
gradually dying ever since World War I and 
is now seldom mentioned. Both the history 
and even the constituents (varying from 
circle to circle?) of ‘“‘ the comic alphabet ” 
are obscure; I am trying to do something 
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about the matter; but it.is difficult to nail 
anything down. The subject may be, or 
seem to be, trivial. There is, however, far 
more “to it” than most people think, 
Assistance would be valued by 


Eric PARTRIDGE. 
15 The Woodlands, 
Southgate, London, N.14. 


MSS. OF SIR EDWARD WALKER: 
CIVIL WAR COLLECTION OF 
CAPTAIN LINDSAY.—Civil War Items, 
including some of the MSS. of Sir Edward 
Walker, and in particular those relating to 
his post as Secretary-at-War to Charles I, 
1642-6, were acquired by Captain Lindsay 
at Sotheby’s at some time before 192), 
I should be very grateful if any of your 
readers could supply me with information 
of the present whereabouts of either the 
Walker MSS. or the Civil War collection of 
Captain Lindsay. I. Roy. 


Department of History, 
University of London, King’s College, 
Strand, W.C.2. 


OURCE WANTED.—Where does St. 

Bernard say, “ While some labour to 

make Plato a Christian, I fear they therein 
prove themselves to be Heathens ’’? 


D. J. Barr. 
414 Huron Street, 
Toronto, 5, Canada. 


FrELICHE’S LATIN POET.—Toward the 
end of J Antonia and Mellida, Feliche 
learns of Alberto’s frustrated attempt to win 
Rossaline. He advises him to 
... goe hang thy selfe: 
Ile rime thee dead, or verse thee to the rope. 
How thinkst thou of a Poet that sung thus; 
Munera sola pacant, sola addunt mune 
formam: 
Munere solicites Pallada, Cypris erit. 


Munera, munera. 
(Wood ed., 1934, I, 53.) 
Is this a quotation, accurate or corrupted?’ 
Or is Feliche playing the parodist? Mars- 
ton’s three chief editors—Halliwell, Bullen 
and Wood—have failed to indicate a source. 


LAWRENCE Poston, III. 
Princeton, N.J. 


1If the text is sound, the false quantity in 
“ pacant”’ shows that the lines cannot be, of 
classical or good Renaissance origin. There 1s 4 


general, but not close, resemblance to Ovid, 4.4. 
[Edd.] 


III, 651 ff. 
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“TUVENILE DELINQUENCY” § (ccv. 
456).—* Juvenile Delinquency ” headed 
areport in the Morning Chronicle, 11 April, 
1837, of a question in the House of Com- 
mons by Sir John E. E. Wilmot, M.P. for 
North Berwickshire, asking whether the 
government intended to bring in a bill to 
enquire into the state of the criminal law 
respecting the age at which boys were to be 
subjected to summary punishment. 

In an undated letter (c. October, 1837) to 
Charles Ross, Dickens thanked his corre- 
spondent for sending him a statistical 
magazine which contained “ tables concern- 
ing juvenile delinquency ”." 

“Juvenile Delinquency ” was the title of 
one of a series of papers on “ The Moral 
Economy of Large Towns” by Dr. William 
Cooke Taylor, in Bentley’s Miscellany, VII, 


410 (May, 1840). Wirtiam J. CARLTON. 

37 The Avenue, 

Andover, Hants. 

1Js it related to this that in Oliver Twist, ch. 19 
(Bentley’s Miscellany, Dec. 1837, p. 544), Bill Sikes 
complains how “the father gets lagged, and then 
the Juvenile Delinquent Society comes, and takes 
the boy away from a trade where he was arning 
money, teaches him to read and write, and in time 
makes a ’prentice of him’’? Was there a Society 
bearing that, or a similar, name?—Epp. 


IEUT..COLONEL GAVIN COCH- 
RANE OF CRAIGMURE (cciv. 155). 
—I have now traced this document. It is 
Military Ms. No. 56 in the collection of the 
Royal United Service Institution, White- 
hall, London. It turns out to be a register 
of correspondence and letter book, with a 
very brief Journal of events. 


DAVID ERSKINE. 
50 Argyle Road, 
London, W.8. 


Two WORDS FROM  DISRAELT: 

JINGLER (ccv. 389).—In The Mirror 
for 30 May, 1826, the writer of a description 
of Dover’; Games, held on Dover’s Hill, 
Gloucestershire, speaks of wrestling, run- 
Ning, jingling and morris dancing. Jingling 
may here have the old meaning of dancing 
with bells. Through association with 
country fairs the word may have acquired a 
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looser meaning, such as Disraeli gives it. 
This is confirmed by its use in Rem- 
iniscences of a Victorian, by Charles 
Beadle, privately printed in 1924. Charles 
Beadle, born in 1834, a typical Victorian 
industrialist, writing in his eighties, refers 
to the Erith Hotel and pleasure gardens, 
which he had purchased. (p. 110) “I 
carried them on for a long time . . . before 
converting them to business purposes. I 
remember as a child being at the opening of 
the pier and seeing games which I have 
never seen since, one in particular being a 
jingling match, when a number of men were 
turned into a ring, each having an ash stick, 
and it seemed to me that every man cut at 
the heads of the others, until they were 
covered in blood. I could not make out 
who had the prize or the pleasure of the 


game.” CHRISTOPHER WHITFIELD. 
The Malt House, 
Broad Campden, Glos. 


DATE OF CONSCRIPTION (cxcviii. 

183)—I have noticed a misprint here 
which I trust may be corrected as it bears 
on large issues. In my tribute to the late 
L. Graham H. Horton-Smith, F.S.A. (Scot.), 
I wrote, “In 1914-16 while active service 
was still voluntary, he by his Rural Districts 
Recruiting Campaign, secured a quarter of 
a million men for the Navy, Army and Air 
Force.” But this has been misprinted 1914- 
18; a mistake I could not have made, for 
Conscription was introduced on 23 May, 
1916, by Royal Proclamation. King George 
V expressed his appreciation that Armies 
raised under the voluntary service was an 
effort “far surpassing that of any other 
nation in similar circumstances, . . . and 
one which will be a lasting source of pride 
to future generations”. But now by May, 
1916, it had become “necessary to enroll 
every able-bodied man between the ages of 
18 and 41”. 

On the second of June, 1916, Lord 
Kitchener stated that the reason why the 
War Office had not on the outbreak of war 
demanded Compulsory Service was that “a 
social change involving the whole country” 
and running counter to British tradition, was 
not for a Department to decide. Compul- 
sion, he said, had come at the right time, 
as a military necessity. 


MICHAEL BARRINGTON. 








The Library 





REFLECTIONS ON A_ LITERARY 
REVOLUTION, by Graham Hough. 
The Catholic University of America 
Press, 1960; pp. vi, 127; $2.95. 


UNTIL quite recently most of the 

sympathetic criticism of the modern 
movement in literature—by which one 
means the European literature produced 
“between 1910 and the second world war” 
and associated with such names as Yeats, 
Joyce, Eliot, Pound, Gide and Valéry—has 
eschewed judgment (except by implication) 
and been expository in nature. There was 
plenty of ignorant overt judgment on the 
part of those hostile to modern develop- 
ments during the earlier years of the 
revolution, and it may be that sympathetic 
critics at first fought shy of judgments as an 
element of critical activity because to have 
appeared less than whole-hearted then might 
have seemed to align them with the simple- 
minded hostility of the majority to what 
was “new”. Then the situation changed. 
As the minority became a vocal majority it 
looked as if at last the time had come for 
“evaluation”. Unfortunately, the theoriz- 
ing behind the literary successes of the 
modern movement had now taken on the 
air of eternal, revealed truth, and in any 
case the expository critics made it abun- 
dantly clear that they had quite enough on 
their hands with “ explicating” and com- 
menting on the subtleties of the Duinese 
Elegies, Finnegan’s Wake, The Waste Land 
and the Cantos. In the years following the 
second world war explication became 
increasingly dotty. Mr. Hough’s essay—it is 
only 125 pages, in spite of the price’—is 
important primarily because it asks simple, 
awkward questions about the theories that 
sparked the methods of the literary revolu- 
tionists and refuses to accept liturgical 
responses as serious answers. He is almost 
the first to come out into the open with the 
“honest doubts” with which many have 
privately been troubled. He has not been 
afraid to risk being classed with the occu- 
pants of club armchairs, who, it is well 
known, love a “continuous _ literary 
decorum ”’, because he has begun to suspect 


1It is published in this country as the first part 
of Image and Experience (Duckworth, 21s.). 
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that Mr. Eliot is not to be swallowed whole 
(as he is by the smart boa-constrictors of 
the lecture-room from Edinburgh to San 
Francisco). It disturbs him that the watch. 
words of the revolution are repeated as 
devotional parrot-cries. It disturbs others 
too. Some years ago the present reviewer 
too timidly suggested that The Waste Land 
was a poetic coral for Scrutiny reviewers to 
cut their milk-teeth on and not an entirely 
satisfactory poem. Recently Mr. Lerner in 
The Truest Poetry stoutly defended what 
has for too long been labelled “ the heresy 
of paraphrase”. Now Mr. Hough has had 
the delightful experience of outraging his 
“advanced” coevals and juniors. ‘“ Many 
among my _ audience”, he confesses, 
“plainly disagreed with what I had to say, 
and I would thank them for their kindly 
forbearance to my person in spite of their 
detestation of my opinions”. It is a sort of 
milestone. Mr. Hough’s audience consisted 
of undergraduates, graduates and members 
of the Faculty at the Catholic University of 
America in 1959, and his experience—one 
wonders how narrowly he missed the eggs 
and tomatoes—brings out very clearly how 
the ideas of the revolution have hardened 
into a fierce, unthinking orthodoxy. 

The heart of Mr. Hough’s case is that 
“the problems raised by the structure of the 
Waste Land”—and even more strongly by 
such works as Pound’s Cantos—have never 
seriously been faced. The problems raised 
are certainly formidable. ‘‘ The collocation 
of images is not a method at all, but a 
negation of method”, he says, and wonders 
who will pick up the gauntlet. “ We became 
satisfied ”, he continues, “ with a level of 
coherence that we should never have found 
sufficient in any earlier poem”. I think 
that this is true. Should we have been 
satisfied? Sometimes the answer is Yes, 
sometimes it is No. We may regret giving 
Mr. C. S. Lewis cause to rejoice, but it 
should be candidly admitted that it was 
unedifying to watch a long squabble about 
the prose meaning of Mr. Eliot’s A Cook- 
ing Egg in successive numbers of Essays in 
Criticism—clearly several of Mr. Eliot's 
quatrain poems, not to mention Gerontion, 
do not offer us the necessary minimum of 
logical or narrative continuity. The Waste 
Land and Mr. Pound’s Hugh Selwyn 
Mauberley are doubtful cases. They 
delight, but do they delight as _ poetic 
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wholes? There should be no _ doubt 
about the Cantos. For all their spas- 
modic brilliance in the early sections 
they constitute a drearily broken-backed 
performance. (Mr. G. S. Fraser is among 
the last of a whole string of critics who 
finally sum up against the evidence.) If Mr. 
Pound is ‘“‘ modern” and Messrs. Frost and 
Graves are “old fashioned”, then we must 
be content to get out the antimacassars. It 
ought not to astound anyone to say that 
John Crowe Ransom is a better poet than 
Wallace Stevens—even if he does not 
provide the same opportunities for exegesis. 
Mr. Hough is excellent on “‘ methodological 
anfractuosities ” and the unclean joy that 
they give to the scholiasts. 

Where Mr. Hough goes too far, I think, 
is in supposing that the structural methods 
of the giants of the early modern movement 
have been taken over uncritically by later 
poetic generations. He sees the “ modern ” 
poets following a detour while Messrs. 
Frost, Graves, Edwin Muir and Betjeman 
proceed along the main highway. But this 
is absurd. It is true that the confusions of 
symbolist aesthetic did something very 
indirectly to encourage the palpable dark- 
ness of Dylan Thomas’s first two volumes, 
but in his later work Thomas knew very well 
that it was not enough “ to leave an impres- 
sion of sound and feeling and let the mean- 
ing seep in later” (which was at least an 
honest way of putting it). But Auden and 
other “social” poets of the 1930s, Larkin 
and other “-New Lines” poets of the 1950s, 
do not neglect the minimum demands of 
logical and narrative succession; and I should 
have thought it obvious that Yeats, a giant 
of Mr. Hough’s revolution and the greatest 
poet of modern times on any reckoning, 
never deserted them. In this respect at least 
these poets are all on the main road and have 
never given a second thought to the detour. 
Mr. Hough has perhaps been led astray to 
suppose that if some modern critical prac- 
titioners, for example, Mr. Kenner, are still 
car-spotting and shouting slogans on the 
detour, then the poets must still be travelling 
along it. So much is this the opposite of the 
truth that Mr. Davie can almost make a 
surprise out of his original notion that 
contemporary poets may after all have 
something to learn from the “ structural 
discoveries ” of Pound and Eliot. (It leads 
him to single out as interesting the least 
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satisfactory poems of Charles Tomlinson.) 

There is’ a great deal more in Mr. 
Hough’s packed, honest, intelligent little 
book than the central point that I have 
raised. For example, his remarks on the 
dangers of “‘ cosmopolitanism ” in literature, 
on T. E. Hulme, on Joyce’s “ epiphanies ” 
(magical symbolism with a little Thomist 
top-dressing), and on the perversity of much 
academic literary criticism in America today 
(dullness saves us from the worst excesses 
in England, perhaps) will please many 
sensible people (as well as, doubtless, all 
surviving fuddy-duddies). It is an essay 
that I should like to throw as a bone to 
bright undergraduates, and some good 
might come of it if their university teachers 
also had to read Mr. Hough and wrestle 
with his frequent insights and occasional 
naughtiness before removing once more 
from their files these yellowing seminar- 
notes which expound the classicality of 


Gerontion. KENNETH ALLOTT. 


PIERS PLOWMAN: THE A VERSION. 
WILL’S VISIONS OF PIERS PLOW- 
MAN AND DO-WELL. An edition by 
George Kane. University of London: 
The Athlone Press, 1960; pp. xii, 457; 
£3 10s. 


THIS. the first part of a complete edition 

of all three versions in four volumes, 
is the most important edition of a Middle 
English text to appear for many years. It 
presents a text most closely and sensitively 
considered; a complete apparatus of 
variants, with critical notes on passages of 
special interest; and an introduction of 172 
pages which describes and classifies the 
seventeen manuscripts, discusses the editor- 
ial problem, and justifies the procedure 
followed in constructing the text with 
extraordinary thoroughness, originality, and 
conviction. This essay may fairly be des- 
cribed as epoch-making. Professor Kane 
shows by a minute examination of the 
manuscripts that, though some “ genetic 
groups” can be made out in a general 
way, the amount of convergent variation is 
so great that no genealogy can be recovered 
and consequently the method of recension 
cannot be used in editing this poem. This 
conclusion breaks away entirely from 
previous opinion, notably from T. A. 
Knott’s “ Essay toward the Critical Text” 
in Modern Philology, xii (1915); but it is 
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impossible to resist. Mr. Kane systemati- 
cally lists the agreements between all 
possible groups of two, three, and more 
manuscripts, and inexorably demolishes the 
foundations of each apparently incipient 
stemma. The whole demonstration, 
vigorous yet modest, is a model of devotion 
to the evidence, and has much to offer to 
textual critics in fields far beyond its own. 


Mr. Kane thus constructs his text by 
careful scrutiny of every variant, an 
immense task. He weighs the general 
tendencies of scribes towards unintentional 
error Or misguided tampering, and at every 
choice tries to determine the form most 
likely to account for the recorded variants. 
The text he presents, based on MS. Trinity 
College Cambridge R.3.14, differs exten- 
sively from what has hitherto been known 
as the A text. That it should differ from 
Skeat’s Vernon text is not surprising, 
though the extent of the difference is 
greater than might have been expected— 
in the 109 lines of the Prologue there are 
no less than ninety divergences of some 
substance. But from the Knott-Fowler 
edition of 1952, also, which is based on the 
same Trinity manuscript, it differs in the 
Prologue in about thirty features. Some 
are slight, but several important: for 
example at l. 42 Mr. Kane reads “ Flite 
panne [for here foode]” against the 
fayteden of Knott-Fowler and the feyneden 
hem of Skeat. His defence of flite (p. 160), 
if it perhaps falls short of conviction, is 
persuasive; he might have strengthened it 
by noting that the Book of St. Albans and 
MS. Bodl. Rawlinson D. 328, in their lists 
of “terms of association”, include “a 
fightyng of beggers”. Many of his other 
decisions at once commend themselves, as 
IV.113 coyn instead of coroune of both 
other editors, V.36 leue instead of loue, 
V.100 an vnche instead of vnnethe, VII.282 
peysen instead of Knott-Fowler’s poysen 
and, though with similar sense, Skeat’s 
plese. As a result of this highly critical 
scrutiny the text gains new point in many 
places, and the metre is often improved 
though Mr. Kane refrains from emending 
on purely metrical grounds without manu- 
script support. 

Mr. Kane puts great weight on the more 
difficult reading, and the need to account 
for every corruption. Though this is 
clearly sound in general it can perhaps be 
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pressed too far, and he sometimes seems 
to make too little allowance for sheer 
motiveless error. Naturally there are 
readings on which one may question his 
judgement, while still being impressed by the 
care with which it is applied; and there are 
some details of interpretation that need 
revision. For example in I1.144, where 
iotten is explained in the note (p. 436) as 
“probably a past tense of the verb ‘to 
go’”’, with a reference to Yode in O.E.D,, 
a past tense will not suit the context, and 
the Trinity scribe uses 3, not i, for [j]—by 
i he means [d3], and O.E.D. is surely right 
in giving this iotten (though with reserve) 
under Jot, v.’, “jog”. 

But one can only congratulate Mr. Kane 
on an edition which for mastery of com- 
plex material, accuracy in detail, and 
general good sense is hard to match. He 
has done Middle English studies a great 
service, which he is continuing by taking 
part in editing the B version and acting as 
general editor of the series; and his pub- 
lishers have presented his work very 


handsomely. Norman Davis. 


THE JOYCE COUNTRY, by William 
York Tindall. The Pennsylvania State 
University Press, 1960; pp. 162; $5.95. 

HERE are seventy-seven photographs of 

the buildings, streets, parks and bridges 
of Joyce’s Dublin, plus one of the cemetery 
at Glendalough. The pictures are mostly 
without repose, full of hoardings, small 

British-made motor-cars, or people in 

unsummery clothes. This is right and 

proper, and the book may be as helpful as 
its author (a_ distinguished American 

Joycean) hopes it will to students of Joyce 

who cannot visit the sacred city. The 

viewer will be impressed by the logorrhoea 
of the modern townscape: how unpleas- 
ingly fond we are of writing on our buses 
and buildings, and how familiar—at least 
to the British reader—are the messages 
conveyed, from “Players Please” to 
“Dogs and Bicycles Prohibited”. It is an 
old trick of the logos—to draw all the 
attention to itself when we are supposed to 
be contemplating its emanations in grass 
and stone and wood. Joyce the logo- 
daedalist would have noted this with 


satisfaction: on page 100, for example, there 
is a logographic coup of the first water, 
cunningly contrived by Professor Tindall 
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to point up a Joycean scatology as well as 
one of the curious consequences of the 
Irish practice of labelling municipal instal- 
lations in two languages. 

There is only one thing really wrong with 
this collection: there are no_ interiors. 
After all, more than half the interesting 
things in Joyce’s City, as in other cities, 
happen inside the buildings. So this 
remains in the end very much a picture- 
book of the tourist’s Dublin, the Dublin of 
aman who goes out every morning with 
acamera slung round his neck—not a role 
Bloom would have much fancied himself 
in. But it does not matter. It leaves room 
for another book, to be prepared by 
another _ distinguished visiting Professor 
equipped with a more elaborate camera, 
and published by another generous Uni- 


versity Press. PETER URE. 


SHAKESPEARE AND COMPANY, by 
Sylvia Beach. Faber and Faber, 1960; 
pp. 232; 25s. 


QYLVIA BEACH is a remarkable woman 
and she has a small but secure place 
in the literary history of the twentieth 
century. She was, of course, the founder 
and owner of the famous Paris bookshop, 
Shakespeare and Company, and, to her 
everlasting credit, she had the courage to 
publish James Joyce’s Ulysses, when that 
great work was unable to find a publisher 
in any of the English speaking countries. 
Miss Beach’s shop in the rue de l’Odéon 
was a real centre of international literary 
life in the nineteen-twenties and it is right 
that its history should be on record. This 
tak has been carried out by Miss Beach 
in the book under review with unpreten- 
tious efficiency and characteristic gaiety, 
wit and charm. It is a work which would 
certainly have been listed under the head- 
ing of “ana” by any eighteenth-century 
librarian and it belongs to the same delight- 
ful class as Aubrey’s Brief Lives, Spence’s 
Anecdotes and Mrs. Thrale’s Anecdotes of 
Dr. Johnson. Joyce is Miss Beach’s hero 
and her vivid little sketches of the great 
Irish expatriate are memorable: 
I loved to see Joyce walking up the street 
twirling his ashplant stick, and his hat 
on the back of his head. ‘* Melancholy 
Jesus”, Adrienne and I used to call him. 
It was from Joyce himself that I learned 
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this expression. Also “Crooked Jesus” 
(he pronounced it crddked). 

He had a way of wrinkling up his face 
that amused me—it looked rather simian 
at such times. As for his way of sitting, 
I can only describe it as “broken up”. 
Joyce used to exclaim frequently (his 
daughter’s name for him for “l’Esclam- 
madore”’) but his language was always 
mild; never a swear word or the slightest 
coarseness. His favourite ejaculation 
was the Italian “Gia”. He sighed a 
great deal. 

His manner of expressing himself was 
unemphatic; he had no use for super- 
latives. Even the worst happenings he 
described as “tiresome”. Not even 
“very tiresome”, just “tiresome”. I 
think he disliked the word “ very”, why 
say “very beautiful”? I once heard 
him complain “ Beautiful” is enough. 
This writing has the quality of a note 

of Aubrey on Hobbes or of Spence on 
Pope and it will have the same sort of 
value for future generations. Miss Beach 
has a nice talent for observing and record- 
ing ironic contrasts in the personalities of 
distinguished contemporaries. Boswell 
himself could hardly have bettered her 
description of her lunch with Arthur 
Symons and Havelock Ellis: 


They were a strangely assorted pair 
of travelling companions: Symons a pale 
fragile sort of poet with a complexion 
that looked made up, and Havelock 
Ellis, with his Apostles’ head, out of 
which had come all those volumes on 
sex to enlighten a whole generation 
puzzled over their problems. . . . Dr. 
Ellis and Arthur Symons came one day 
to take me out to lunch at a restaurant. 
Sitting at table between these two winged 
creatures was an experience as curious as 
it could be. Their menus were character- 
istic. Symons, an epicure, conferred with 
the waiter and the sommelier and won 
the respect of both by his choice of 
“ cuisinés” dishes and the right wines. 
Dr. Ellis said he would like vegetables 
and no wine, thank you, just water. The 
waiter was a long time procuring these 
articles. 

The book is lavishly illustrated with 
extremely interesting portraits of literary 
personalities of the Twenties and other 
reproductions which include a page of the 
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proofs of Ulysses with Joyce’s heavy 
manuscript corrections and a delightful 
drawing by Scott Fitzgerald. There is an 
excellent index, an indispensable adjunct 
for a work of this kind. Proof-reading has 
been efficient and the only mistake which I 
have been able to find is a mis-spelling of 
the name of Mr. Edgell Rickword on 
p. 173, which recurs in the index. 


V. DE S. PINTO. 


MALRAUX, by Geoffrey H. Hartman. 
London: Bowes and Bowes, 1960 (Studies 
in Modern European Literature and 
Thought) pp. 103; 10s. 6d. 

ig is not often one has to say of a book, 

as of this one, that it is too short; its 

compression makes it positively cryptic. 
But if it is read carefully and critically it 
will be found not only to provide an excel- 
lent introduction to the ideas and methods 
of Malraux but to show up the insufficiency 
of some of those ideas and to give one 
possible reason, at least, why he has 
abandoned novel-writing for studies in the 
history of art. Mr. Hartman’s attempt to 
explain why this one-time near-Communist 
has become active in a government almost 
of the right wing, and made himself an 
exponent of what Mr. Sacheverell Sitwell 
called “canons of giant art”, leaves us 
with hardly any doubt that a contributory 
cause was a growing sense—un peu malgré 
lui—of how disastrous to human values all 
collectivism must ultimately be. 

The impression is perhaps all the greater 
for the fact that in his earlier chapters Mr. 
Hartman leaves it to the reader to form for 
himself. Having noted how central to 
Malraux’ productivity was his quest for 
“the idea of Man”, he proceeds directly 
to the novelist’s further assumption that 
one must arrive at this idea by way of an 
identification of the human self with all that 
is most communal (and for that very reason 
least general) in humanity. He takes what 
has become one of the best-known quota- 
tions from Malraux’ works, in the preface 
to Le Temps du Mépris: 

L’individu s’oppose 4 la collectivité, 
mais il s’en nourrit. Et l’important est 
bien moins de savoir 4 quoi il s’oppose 
que de savoir ce dont il se nourrit.... 
Une Ame vaut bien une différence. 


And it is for the reader to observe that the 
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exploits of the hero of this book imply jus 
the opposite conclusion: 


The more each experience strengthen | 
a fraternal vision of man, the more jt 
puts his personal identity in doubt (p. 57),| 


But this is in fact the inescapable con-| 
clusion of Malraux’ fictional work, none the | 
less so for being one which Malraux 
himself refused to draw. He never dis. 
tinguished properly between the individual 
and the monad or component unit, and yet 
found himself continually celebrating in his 
works the man whose secret raison d’étre 
depended on this distinction, and whose 
ruin came of invoking, on the contrary, “a 
demon which, like all of his kind, serves 
Man only at a price: the death of the 
humanistic ideal, of the respect for and 
reliance on individual lives” (p. 37). 
Malraux’ tragic heroes are mostly betrayed 
by the cause they have served, precisely | 
because in so far as they have any insight 
into the human condition at all they must 
inevitably appear, to those more _ indis- 
tinguishably identified with the cause, as 
“infected with the bourgeois malady of| 
individualism ” (p. 36). Some of them even | 
find their fulfilment in a kind of death by 
protest; they die “ 
cular idea of the revolution rather than to 
its success” (p. 59), and Malraux cannot 
convince us that to die merely for its 
success, for other people’s idea of it, would 
not be a more useless and frustrating death 
still. “ Synonymity ” (p. 58) is no desirable 
compensation for anonymity. 

The basic contradiction of Malraux’ novels | 
depends indeed on the fact that his heroes 
cannot be satisfied with this Camusian 
status of protest, this place in a succession 
of hommes révoltés against the iniquity of 
their condition,’ while nevertheless it is the | 
position to which they are logically carried 
thereby. They distrust “the efficacy of 
man’s act” (p. 19) because they “ feel the 





1The American translation of La Condition 
Humaine seems to me to falsify the title by render- 
ing it as ‘‘Man’s Fate”. The word condition 
surely indicates the initial data of the human 
journey rather than its destination. Incidentally | 
should like here to enter a strong protest against 
the insidious invasion of our language, in this as 
other books, by the American. interrogative and 
negative ‘“‘do we have . . 2?” and “we don't 
have . . .”, and to inquire whether the phrase 


“puts himself on the wrack” (p. 28) is also a 
Americanism or merely a printer’s error. 
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independence of such a world (p. 52) 
because they are unable to conceive of 
human dignity as a thing separate either 
from one’s fellows or from one’s environ- 
ment—unable to realise that the uniqueness 


| of man, whether with regard to other people 


or to the world around him, is the ground 
of his projected victory, not the factor to 
be overcome by it. And this in its turn 
comes of refusing to separate the con- 
sciousness Of human value from its expres- 
sion in action, or of supposing that the 
active expression of a value is prior in 
nature to a man’s consciousness of it. 
Malraux, as Emmanuel Mounier noted, 
chose his leading characters from those 


pour qui J’esprit révolutionnaire ne 

peut naitre que de la révolution qui 
commence, pour qui la Révolution est 
avant tout un état de choses— 


all of which Mr. Hartman correctly traces 
to “the existentialist thesis that we ‘ invent’ 
our fate in order to be irremediably bound 
to the world” (p. 45). Whereas in truth 
dignity comes from the realization of 
incarnating a consciousness, not of being 
involved in a process; from the assurance 
that one represents a value, not that it is 
acknowledged by others; and it is by this 
pervasive delusion to the effect that 
“lhomme est d’abord autrui”’—typified by 
Tchen in La Condition Humaine, unable to 
proceed with his killing because his victim 
is unaware of him (p. 11)}—that Malraux’ 
‘personages fail in the very function to 
which their creator’s impulse inevitably 
directed them. 

What wonder, then, that Malraux should 
have found himself with something 
approaching definitiveness as a critic of 
art and a Minister for cultural affairs—a 
champion, that is, of the creative power 
which “cannot be identified with the 
historical event” (p. 88) and by virtue of 
which the artist is “ eternity protruding into 
time” (p. 89; from Rilke) and “ capable of 
political action to preserve man’s free 
access access to his cultural heritage, but 
also capable of withdrawal from action 
when this end is achieved” (p. 91)?—that 
a man whose novels bear witness to “ revo- 
lutions changing into oppressive forms” 
(p. 37) should have been drawn to the 
study of art through having understood the 


t 
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insufficiency of the collective idea to any 
standard of human dignity? 


NORMAN SUCKLING. 


LIST OF PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 
October-December, 1960 


[These lists are printed each quarter. Unless a 

particular title is followed by a summary of con- 

tents it will normally be reviewed in The Library 

or in Memorabilia. The list of periodicals is 

selective ; unless otherwise stated, 1960 is the year 
of each publication.] 


ApoLF, H. Visio Pacis: Holy City and 
Grail. Pennsylvania State University 
Press. pp. 217. $5.00. 

AGRICULTURAL HIsToRY REVIEW, THE. 

Vol. VIII, Part II. 
The contents include an article by Mr. G. R. J. 
Jones on ‘‘ The Pattern of Settlement on the 
Welsh Border” in which he concludes that “ the 
patterns of settlement on the English and Welsh 
sides of the border had a common origin which 
dates back at least to the Iron Age”; an 
account by Mr. Gordon Donaldson of ‘* Sources 
for Scottish Agrarian History before the 
Eighteenth Century”; and an essay by Mr. 
Harwood Long on “Regional Farming in 
Seventeenth-Century Yorkshire”, based mainly 
on an examination of nearly a thousand probate 
inventories which peasants left behind them with 
their wills. ee 

ARCHIVES. Journal of the British Records 
Association. Vol. IV, No. 24. pp. 187- 
252. Annual subscription 12s. members, 
16s. non-members. 

BETHURUM, D. (ed.) Critical Approaches to 
Medieval Literature. Selected English 
Institute Papers 1958-59. Columbia Uni- 
versity Press. London: Oxford Univers- 
ity Press. pp. ix+171. 36s. 

Buss, A. J. (ed.) Sir Launfal, by Thomas 


Chestre. Nelson’s Medieval and Renais- 
sance Library. pp. vit+153. 12s. 6d. 
Cairo STUDIES IN ENGLISH. Edited by 

Magdi Wahba. pp. 165. P.T.40, or 


$1.00. 

CoaT OF ARMS, THE. Vol. VI, No. 44. 3s. 

COLERIDGE, S. T. Shakespearean Criticism. 
Edited by T. M. Raysor. Everyman’s 
Library, J. M. Dent & Sons, Ltd. 2 vols. 
pp. liv+226; vi+280. 11s. 6d. each. 

CONNOISSEUR YEAR Book 1961, THE. The 
National Magazine Co., Ltd. pp. xliv+ 
126. 30s. 

Dickinson, M. G. (ed.) Wills Proved in 
Gloucestershire Peculiar Courts. Glou- 
cester City Libraries. pp. 23. 2s. 

This supplement to Gloucestershire Wills, ed. 
Phillimore and Duncan, British Record Society, 
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1894, includes particulars of probate records 
from Bibury, Bishop’s Cleeve, and Withington 
deposited in Gloucester City Library. 

EKWALL, E.  Etymological Notes on 
English Place-names. Lund Studies in 
English, XXVII. C. W. K. Gleerup, 
Lund. pp. 110. Kr.15. 

ELton, G. R. The Tudor Constitution, 
Documents and Commentary. Cam- 
bridge University Press. pp. xvi+496. 
Cloth 52s. 6d., paper 27s. 6d. 

Everitt, A. (ed.) Suffolk and the Great 
Rebellion 1640-1660. Suffolk Records 


Society. pp. 144. Subscription 30s. 
FIELDING, H. The Female Husband and 
Edited by C. E. Jones. 
pp. xii+ 54. 


Other Writings. 
Liverpool University Press. 
12s. 6d. 

Fitipovic, R. The Phonemic Analysis of 
English Loan-Words in Croatian. Uni- 
versity of Zagreb: Institute of Phonetics. 
pp. 137. Price not stated. 

GENEALOGISTS’ MAGAZINE, THE. Vol. XIII, 
Nos. 6 and 7. 

GETTMAN, R. A. A Victorian Publisher, A 
Study of the Bentley Papers. Cambridge 
University Press. pp. xii+272. 40s. 

Gray, D. Nottingham Through 500 Years. 
A History of Town Government. Second 
Edition. City of Nottingham. pp. xiv+ 
314. Illustrated. 25s. 

HopGKINSON, J. L. and PoGson, R. The 
Early Manchester Theatre. Anthony 
Blond, Ltd. pp. xii+189. 30s. 

ITALIAN AFFAIRS. Vol. IX, Nos. 3/4. In- 
formation Service of the Italian Republic, 
Via Liguria 7, Rome. pp. 95. 1s. 6d. 


Includes a list of foreign language newspapers 
and magazines published in Italy. 


KROEBER, K. Romantic Narrative Art. 
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